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THIS IS A GOOD TIME TO ADD SOME SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMERS | 





Try the Latest School-room Success 


THE ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN al 


A CAREFULLY GRADED SERIES OF 
STORY PRIMERS AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 





Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter remarks : “I have carried a 5 


child through The Little Red Hen, and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological © 
principles more fully than any primer | know. The material is of interest to the child and the 


verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
economically and effectively.” 
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Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a be- 
ginning is made with literature sufficiently childish, 
the children may be led by their own growing taste 
and capacity.” 











Primers Advanced Primers 


I The Little People’s Sound Primer I Three Little Kittens— Chicken Little 
II The Little Red Hen 


HI The Three Pigs | II Little Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 


III. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
First Readers 


I Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 

II. Jack the Giant Killer 

III Hopo’ My Thumb—Little Tom Thumb 

IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads 
V Dame Wiggins of Lee 


By MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 30 Cents Each 


IV The Three Bears 














Note the Principles involved: 


1 Acclassic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. - 3 Imitation or dramatic effect. 
2 Interest arising from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 4 Rhythmical repetition. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 hone eee ue 18 E, 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 16 Trinity Avenue 717 Market Street. = 
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MISS GERTRUDE THOMPSON Can you afford not to have your pupils know the 


has written of her experience in securing a World’s Greatest Paintings? 
library for her school without cost to herself 


ils. This is contained in a charmi 1 
a ri, This eootied ina charming | THE [ @PLPY POIGTUPES 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 


and —— t will be sent free upon ONE CENT each for 25 or more. Size 54 x8. 
reques 





Sent two two-cent stamps for Catalogue 
THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE of 1000 miniature illustrations and 2 pictures. 
of a teacher who desired a school library for | Bird pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9. Two 


the use of her pupils, and though without | cents each for 13 or more. Order for Spring 
funds, was successful in securing a library Bird Study NOW. : 
with eo beer» or pupils is 5 given Ir udy ° 

in an illustrate t issued by Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, Boston, New PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


York, and Chicago. Send for it free. BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 











Landscape 


DRAWING 


Made in beautiful colors 
by using 


Use Crayograph for dull color effects. Sotrp and 


Heavy. Durable, with permanent and true colors. .-- 


: \ A Use Pastello for delicate pastel Water Color effects. 
MABE in Wo*" EIGHT-COLOR boxes retail at five cents each. 


R YOGRAP 1 Crayonart. Eicurt-cotor boxes retail at five cents 
‘ p each. Brilliant Oil Color effects. 
PEN No 19 me y ° ° 
revit Use American Artist Colored Crayon. 
§cHOOlGpavons | Colored Chalk ctfects for paper ae Packhonny 
2 COLOR Ss | Use Sketcho for paper only. Contains a fixative to 


FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
WILL NOT SOILTHE HANDSORCLOTHES ° arrest dust. 


PERMANENT -WILL NOT RUBOFF. sat 
=——=Sanne Se Use Hygieia. Cotorep or Waite Dustiess for 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. | paper and blackboard. 


SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM MASS. ‘ 
CHICAGO.ILL. U.S.A. If you wish to introduce new crayons, name your 
a | position and send for our sample box containing 


Retails for 10 Cents one stick each of eight varieties free 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Edueational Dept. Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass. 








DONATELLO BOY 


+ NATIONAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY 


Classic Statuary and Pictures for the School and for the Home 

STATUARY 

Everything in Alabaster and Plaster Casts and Statuary. Large pieces 
for schools a specialty. 
PICTURES 

Importers and dealers in fine pictures for schools at reasonable prices. 
DRAWING [MATERIALS 

Everything in drawing materials and art supplies on short notice. 

Try our ‘‘ National’’ Drawing Paper 


Should be in every primary school 


Srecil Price for March ony ~ NATIONAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY 


Order it now 228 Wabash Avenue - . Chicago, Ill. 























TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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HARMONIC MUSIC SERIES 


Six Books 


The most musical and scientific, as well as the 
simplest course of school music extant. 


TO THE SUPERVISOR it affords an abundance: of 
the very best music, systematically arranged for 
ychool-room 


TO THE GRADE TEACHER it affords every assist- 
ance for the proper presentation of each lesson, 
thus securing direct results and saving time. 


TO THE PUPIL it affords the cream of song liter- 
ature, from the simplest melody to the oratorio 
chorus, and gives a consistent training in every 
essential factor of a music education. 





Write to-day for full information 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 


Profusely Illustrated. Carefully Graded. Replete With Child 
Interest. Abundant Reading Matter 


Text by CLARA MURRAY. Drawings by HERMANN HEYER. Price, 35 cents. 








Specimen illustration (reduced) from the Wide Awake Second Reader 





| THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 


THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 


Carefully graded and charming books for first-year pupils. 
Fascinating to all children. 


Both by CLARA MURRAY. Each volume, 30 cents 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
School Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price, 40 cents 
Easy reading for the second year in school 
Here the children will learn why Mary’s Lamb went to school, what 
the mouse was looking for when he ran up the clock, how one little 
pig got lost, and the’ answers to a great many other puzzling questions. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


By MADGE A. BIGHAM. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents 
Easy reading for the third year in school 
“Merry Animal Tales is one of the most fascinating readers in use 
in our primary schools. Pupils and teachers are delighted with it.” 
—Dr. F. E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 





BOSTON and CHICACO 













































tions of the Primary Room. 





Nature’s dress in winter and summer. 


A Book of Unusual Importance to Primary Teachers : 


A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES and AMELIA WARFIELD WATKINS 


This book is published to meet a long existing demand for suggestive games and 
hee recreations suitable for use in a room with desks and chairs. The Year Book is intended 
a ‘ to meet the needs of the Primary, in that it adapts the Kindergarten games to the limita- 
It seeks to permeate the primary routine with the spirit of 

the kindergarten, by giving a basis of morning talks, busy work, etc., in the week’s pro- 
gram. In this respect it is in direct line with the course of study lately sent out to the Boston Schools. 
in orderly sequence of subjects in relation to the seasons and to holiday observances throughout the year. This 
sequence is symbolized on the cover design by a chain of twelve links, one for each month, each link holding its 
special subject as represented within the book. The colors also are significant, the brown and green representing 


Beautifully bound in decorated cloth. Size,6xg. Price, $1.20 Net. 


Write for special circular, describing in detail the purpose and contents of this remarkable book. . 


DESCRIPTIVE STORIES FOR ALL THE YEAR 
By MAUD BURNHAM 


This little book offers short descriptive texts with opportunities for the use of descriptive sounds and gestures. 
The stories are all new and original, thirty-five in number and indexed according to the seasons. 


A dainty book attractively bound in cloth. Size, 7x54. Price, $0.50. 
Write to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue of books. Sent free on request. 








Arranged 








BOSTON NEW YORK 





MILTON: BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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TEACHERS 


NuMBER 3 


Our Overgrown Foreign 


Children 


EvELYN L. TAINTOR 


WAS very much interested in the editorial in PRiMARyY 

Epucation for October on the treatment of the foreign 

pupils in our schools. It is a pertinent question for all 

of us; for how few schools there are which have not 
there full share of such children. The editorial contained 
a wealth of ideas and suggestions as to our treatment of 
them, and I know there will be many others besides myself 
who will be grateful, not only to Mrs. Kellogg, but to the 
teacher whose methods she quotes. 

But it is another phase of this same question about which 
I have been thinking, viz., the large, overgrown children 
who can neither understand nor speak English when they 
come to us. ° 

In some places special schools and a special teacher are 
provided for such pupils, where they practically receive 
individual attention, and are thus able to progress as rapidly 
as their intelligence permits. I have watched such teachers 
and pupils at work, and it is wonderful how much they 
accomplish. These boys and girls put to shame the efforts 
of us ‘‘grown-ups” at acquiring a foreign language. But in 
most places the special room is not provided, and these boys 
and girls, in age anywhere from five to sixteen, are of necessity 
put into that place of all beginnings, the first grade room. 
What is our attitude towards them? How do we receive 
them? and what do we do for them? 

I don’t believe there ever was a primary teacher whose 
first involuntary feeling wasn’t one of consternation. And 
who shall blame us? For it must be conceded at the outset: 

1 That they make a great deal of extra work. Directions 
must be repeated not only once but many times for their 
benefit; special lessons must be given to teach them the 
names of the most common objects and actions; the teacher 
must patiently explain and explain and explain the things 
which would need no explanation to English speaking chil- 
dren; dozens of devices for making the language understood 
must be thought out and carefully put into practice. Yes, 
there is no doubt about it, they make a deal of extra work. 

2 They are often hard to get along with, for they are apt 

be sullen and belligerent. The teacher is called upon 
to settle frequent quarrels in which they are concerned. 

3 They are generally much too large for the primary 
desks and new seats must be provided. Their size makes 
the aisles seem too narrow, the reading circle too small, 
and even the doorway. 

4 They are apt to be uncouth and untidy and, to our 
shame be it said, here is the crux of the whole matter, they 
spoil the looks of our school. How they do loom up and 
tower above our little children! How awkward and blunder- 
ing they are! We primary teachers care so much (and rightly) 
for the looks of our room. We devise all sorts of decorations 
for the room itself; plan such pretty graceful games and 
motion songs and plays; teach the children everything we 
can find to give them grace and beauty; and just one of 
these overgrown, blundering children will do more to counter- 
act all our efforts than words can express. Who that has 
ever watched fifteen-year-old Adolphes play “‘The Pigeon 
House” can ever forget the picture? [sn’t this really the 
heart of our grievance? We are willing to do the extra 
work, and settling the extra quarrels can be endured. But 
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oh, they do spoil the looks of our pretty rooms and seem so 
out of place. I know whereof I speak, for they are my 
inevitable companions. 

But let us not stop here. There is another side to the 
question, and this side, which will show itself on second 
thoughts, is the wisest one for us to dwell upon. 

See what can be said for the children. 

1 They are eager to help. At first there is so little they 
can do in competition with the other children that they feel 
their incompetence. How happy they are, then, when called 
upon to pass or collect work or material. Their very age 
and size which we, on first thought, counted their greatest 
disadvantage proves to be a blessing instead. 

None are so quick, so deft, so accurate as they in this 
work of distributing and collecting which must go on end- 
lessly in a first grade. Theynever skip nor give half a dozen 
pieces to any child. Their maturity even frequently causes 
them to see and do the extra things which the little children 
would never have the sense to do. For instance, the other 
day my big Lithuanian girl was passing scissors for me. In 
going about from desk to desk she noticed that two or three 
children had broken pencils, and she very quietly exchanged 
them for whole ones, so that there was no necessity for me 
to stop when we were ready to begin the lesson. They also 
make the best of “helpers” in the after school house-cleaning, 
and are so proud of their superiority over the little tots in 
this line that it gives them a pride in and love for ‘‘ our school.” 

2 They are the most observing children in your class. 
How they watch the other children for some cue to what they 
haven’t understood from your words. Nothing ever escapes 
their keen eyes, either of your actions or the children’s. It is 
marvelous how much they take in in that way. You never have 
to ask for their attention as you do for that of Johnny Jones. 

3. They are eager to learn. The type of child who is our 
greatest trial is the one who has no interest or ambition, the 
one who will make no sort of effort. I have never yet seen 
one of these big foreigners who could truthfully be put into 
that class. The great difficulty, rather, with them is to find 
time to explain work fast enough to keep them busy. 

4 They are so grateful, so appreciative of our efforts to 
help them along. They are so pathetically joyous when some 
new glimmer of light comes and one more mystery is cleared 
up for them. When you thought it over afterwards didn’t 
it pay for some of the extra work when you remembered the 
devotion in Evan’s eyes the first time he looked at you and 
said, understandingly, ‘Good night, Teacher” ? 

5 They furnish excellent object lessons for the younger 
children. Compare in thought the first coloring or cutting 
lesson that thirteen-year-old Peter and five-year-old Nelson 
did in your room. How easy to make the children see what 
we mean by putting on the crayon smoothly, or cutting on 
the line, or keeping the color with the inclosing form when 
we have Peter’s work to hold up in front as an illustration. 
To be sure Peter ought to excel in such things — his very 
maturity guarantees that; but it is very good for the other 
children to see that the Peters who blunder so when it comes 
to reading, yet have their points of superiority; and it makes 
the Peters happy to find they excel in some point. There is 
usually more courage in attempting the next reading lesson 
after such a bit of worthy praise. 

A bitter experience in my own school life always comes 
back to me when I see one of these overgrown children 
coming into my room, and it helps me to be patient with them 
when I remember it. Because of the moving of my family 
from one town to another, I was obliged to enter a new high 
school where every pupil and teacher was an utter stranger 
to me. It was a dreadful ordeal. No soldier ever dreaded 
to face the guns in battle more than I hated the thought of 
having those fifty pairs of curious eyes turned on me. “If 
they only wouldn’t stare at me so,” I wailed to my motber 
at the end of that first dreadful morning. And since then 
I’ve always tried to have a little talk with each class on the 
proper and kind treatment of new pupils. 

Much of it doesn’t sink in, for they naturally forget half 
of it before there is a chance to put it into practice; but I 
find it much more effective if the talk can be given with the 
new pupil actually there in evidence. This can be done, of 
course, only when the new pupil doesn’t understand English. 
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I mentioned among the disadvantages that these foreigner; 
of ours often seem sulky and ugly. I have not found tha 
they are naturally so; it seems to be the force of circumstance 
that causes the feeling. But is it any wonder if they are? 
Any teacher who has ever been obliged because of over. 
crowding, to keep a class in a downstairs room when they 
expected to go upstairs will not soon be able to forget what 
a struggle she had to overcome their disappointment. “Go 
to stay downstairs with the little kids,” wailed Frank angrily 
after such an experience. If seven-year-old Frank felt jt 
so keenly, what must be the feelings of these children in their 
teens at being with the smallest children of all? How often 
they are taunted and jeered at because of this very thing, in 
addition to all the taunts they receive in respect to their 
particular nationality. Not understanding what is. said 
either to or about them, they grow suspicious of the good 
will of their mates. The pokes and punches which boys are 
so fond of giving each other, the huddling into groups by the 
girls as they whisper and giggle over their secrets, are inter. 
preted as signs of battle or of exclusiveness. Since the force 
of words is denied, what more fiatural than a_ recourse 
to fists? Size and strength are their only weapons of 
defense. 

A little lesson about the hardness of going to school when 
you can’t understand a word that is said; about the bravery 
of trying to do what you are asked to do even if you are sure 
to make mistakes; about the dreadful loneliness of being a 
“stranger in a-strange land,” with an actual example right 
in presence does more to cultivate a spirit of helpfulness in 
your room than anything else I know. And these talks can 
be given without harm to the unconscious subject of them 
if only they are given in a sympathetic way and with an 
occasional smile. If I begin by giving the children a very 
dramatic account of my own feelings when a whole room 
full stared at me they seldom stare either at that particular 
newcomer or at one who comes later; and the lesson, like 
all object lessons, is remembered longer. 

It is both pathetic and comical to see the little tots take 
some giant of a boy or girl under their protecting care at 
recess time. One very little miss said to me, with shining eyes, 
after she had given her place in the game to big, awkward 
Becky, ‘‘I choosed her because I thought she’d be lonesome 
if she was left out.” 

During Michael’s absence one morning I reminded the chil- 
dren how hard it was for him, and told them to do all they 
could to help him instead of teasing him as they were inclined 
todo. The next recess I was an interested spectator when 
slow George, in height about up to Michael’s elbow, said to 
him solemnly, “‘Want me to hold your overcoat for you?” 
Now George had been one of the ringleaders in the teasing 
of Michael the one recess that he had ventured on the play- 
ground, so not understanding the change to friendliness he 
resented any remarks whatever from so small an enemy and 
said, “‘Aw get out.” George’s face was a study, until a 
word of explanation cleared things up; and Gentleman Mike 
really paid for his disdainful attitude, for he was the slowest 
one to pick up the language I’ve ever dealt with. Usually 
they are very grateful for the friendliness and attention of 
their mates, and it is a great gain to them to mingle in play 
with the English speaking children. They acquire a working 
vocabulary much more rapidly that way. 

To be sure it isn’t always the choicest English they learn. 
I wonder if other teachers have found it true, as I have, 
that the first word used intelligently is invaribly the word 
“sure” used in its slang sense? 

I’ve had Jews, Poles, Germans, Armenians, Italians, 
Swedes, French, Lithuanians — and that word has never 
failed to be their first acquisition. In fact, all slang phrases 
seem easy for them to acquire. I shall be glad to get sugges 
tions from other teachers who are doing this kind of work, 
especially as to the way in which they take up the teaching 
in the beginning. With the modern languages, German, 


French, and Italian, it is comparatively easy for the teacher 
to learn a few words of phrases, even if she is not an adept 
at the language and it gives the foreign child greater courage 
to attempt English if he hears his teacher blunder in his own. 
But when it comes to Polish, Lithuanian, Swedish, Armenian, 
what can we do? 
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About Modern Authors VII 


John Muir: Stewart Edward White 


CAROLINE S. AUSTIN 
Hast thou — 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk ? 
Oh! be my friend, and teach me to be thine. 
—Emerson 


“The Commentator” is urging her friends to give up 
studying about Nature for a while, and to try journeying 
back to Nature, instead. Not that she does not know 
that deliberately directing eye-glances at natural objects 
cultivates the powers of observation, nor that she- under- 
rates the scientific method of doing things, nor that she 
does not find names and classifications convenient; but 
that her view-is the lover’s rather than the scientist’s. ‘‘The 
Commentator’s”’ feeling has recalled to my mind the unhappy 
state of one of my little friends, who is a public school boy. 
“Mamma,” he exclaimed, one day, ‘‘I hate the dandelion!” 
“Hate the dandelion?” his mother said, inquiringly. ‘“‘ Yes, 
hate the dandelion,” he repeated. ‘I’ve had nature study 
about the dandelion, and drawn the dandelion, and written 
about the dandelion, and learned a poem about the dan- 
delion, and now we’re singing about the dandelion,” he 
ended disgustedly. Another of my friends, a high school 
girl, has confided to me that she likes only tame flowers, as 
she calls them, because she has never had to analyze them, 
and wild flowers always bother her with thinking how faded 
they look in an herbarium. 

Far be it from ‘‘ The Commentator”’ to fail to acknowledge 
her indebtedness to the college professor who opened her 
eyes to the same law of cause and effect in the animal crea- 
tion that she was discovering at the time in the mental and 
moral world. Far be it from her to fail to acknowledge the 
usefulness of such catalogue books as, ‘‘How to Know the 
Wild Flowers,” or ‘Birds Through an Opera Glass.” But 
“The Commentator”’ believes that the enjoyment of nature 
is of paramount value; that after enjoyment comes knowl- 
edge; after knowledge, insight into the fundamental laws of 
nature and the modes of their operation; and finally, after 
insight, may come some lessons good for the soul. 

Sharing such an idea, ‘‘The Commentator” and I have 
been enjoying together our winter’s reading concerning out- 
of-door life, realizing full well that when spring is really 
here, we shall have no compunctions about laying books 
aside that we may go forth under the open sky and list to 
Nature’s teaching, if it so be that we love her enough and 
are wise enough to hear her still voice. 

One of our newly-found “Treasuries” has been Gilbert 
White’s “‘Selbourne,” which we each, falsely, if flatteringly, 
supposed the other to have read long ago. Quaint Gilbert 
White! Surely a ‘“‘modern author” by reason of the definite- 
ness and suggestiveness of his observations, made a generation 
more than a hundred years ago. Unmarred, too, was the 
pleasure of our reading by any thought of goad prodding us 
on to observe minutely the dandelion in our own backyard 
that we might write about it afterwards. 

One hesitates to mention further favorites among the really 
modern essay-naturalists, since time, and place, and subject, 
all are not more potent than the mood which one brings to a 
book. ‘To one, Thoreau still sounds a clarion call; to another 
Burroughs speaks as in earlier days; to not a few Hamilton 
Gibson’s voice vibrates steadily through the changing seasons 
of the round year; to many ‘‘ Mowbray” reveals wary Nature, 
unaware; while Torrey and Van Dyke and Mabie and 
Maurice Thompson make a steadily increasing appeal as 
they find sermons in stones, and books in little rivers and 
philosophy in everything. 

There are, however, two writers who deal with abiding 
forms in nature: John Muir and Stewart Edward White, 
Whose trees and whose mountains, respectively, are of peren- 
nial interest. In the early days of March, then, before even 
the first spring flower, ignominiously dubbed skunk cabbage, 
can be found, while the wintry blasts are sweeping the earth 
for the visit of spring, let us renew our minds with the “beauty 
and grandeur and all embracing usefulness” of the trees that 
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John Muir has shown us in “Our National Parks.” No 
other book upon a similar subject conveys to me such a vast 
amount of information together with such a wealth of inspira- 
tion. One unconsciously comes to know many things; but, 
chiefly, one finds oneself breathing the vital air of the forest. 
Shall we begin by shutting ourselves “snugly in a grove, with 
bread and fire, with nothing to do but gaze and listen and 
enjoy”’? or fish along the tree-bordered stream, or ascend 
the mountains of the Pacific Coast, where the forests reach to 
a height of a little over six thousand feet ? 

With John Muir as our guide, what may a sojourn in the 
woods become! We seem to be endowed with shoes of swift- 
ness and a cap of darkness and to walk invisible like fern-seed 
and find ourselves on the north side of Amethyst Mountain. 
Our interpreter points out “how God writes history in 
tertiary volumes,” in which one may see “trunks and stumps 
of fifteen or twenty ancient forests ranged one above another, 
standing where they grew, or prostrate and broken like the 
pillars of ruined temples in desert sands — a forest fifteen or 
twenty stories high, the roots of each spread above the tops 
of the next beneath it, telling wonderful tales of the bygone 
centuries.” From the last standing opal and agate stumps, 
and prostrate sections of trunks, we have no difficulty in 
believing that in the beginning there were giants. ‘So 
perfect is the petrifaction that the annual rings and ducts are 
clearer and more easily counted than those of living trees.’ 

Leaving this stupendous scene, with its suggestion of millions 
of years of fire and flood, Muir takes us to the quiet Yosemite 
Valley, where we can get acquainted with the living giants 
at close range. Here are all the trees that grow in the Sierras, 
sixteen conifers in all, besides oaks, maples, poplars and 
many other familiar trees. Our guide, interpreter and friend 
does not long conceal his preference for the mighty sequoia, 
and we, also, soon make obeisance before it. This is not 
because we have an abnormal respect for the largest tree 
that is created, after the manner of a chance acquaintance of 
mine who, standing before Titian’s “‘ Assumption,” asked if 
he couldn’t see something in Venice that was either the 
largest or the smallest of its kind in the world. Veneration 
for these patriarchs is based upon a different feeling from that 
of admiration for mere size. As a matter of fact, Muir 
asserts that the immense height does not strike one at all 
until one begins to use the sugar pines, and yellow pine:, 
themselves gigantic, as a basis for comparison. We love the 
tree for its “thoroughbred look inherited from long ago” 
more than for its huge proportions. The sequoias are not 
only of ancient lineage but also of great age, individually 


Thousands of them still living had already counted their years by 
tens of centuries, when Columbus set sail from Spain, and were in 
the vigor of youth or middle age when the star led the Chaldean sages 
to the infant Saviour’s cradle. 

No description can give any adequate idea of their singular majesty, 
much less of their beauty. Perfect specimens, unhurt by running 
fires or lightning are singularly regular and symmetrical in general 
form, though not at all conventional, showing infinite variety in sure 
unity and harmony of plan. 


A description at eventide will illustrate why John Muir 
urged Emerson, who was making a tour through Mariposa 
Grove, to leave his party of friends and spend one night in 
the forest. 


When I entered this sublime wilderness the day was nearly done. 

‘ I wandered on, meeting nobler trees where all were noble, 
subdued in general calm, as if in some vast hall pervaded by the deep- 
est sanctities and solemnities that sway human souls. ts 
heard the birds going home. I, too, sought a home for the night on 
the edge of a level meadow where there is a long, open view between 
the evenly ranked trees standing guard along its sides. . . . I 
made my bed and supper and lay on my back looking up to the stars 
through pillared arches finer far than the pious heart of man, telling 
its love, ever reared. Then I took a walk up the meadow to see the 
trees in the pale light. They seemed still more marvelously massive 
and tall than by day, bearing their colossal heads into the depths of 
the sky, among the stars, some of which appeared to be sparkling on 
their branches like flowers. I built a big fire that vividly illumined 
the huge brown boles of the nearest trees and the little plants and 
cones and fallen leaves at their feet, keeping up the show until I fell 
asleep. 


Are there equal, though different, wonders in trees nearby, 
though they be only the willows that fringe a creek. or the 
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poplars that stand sentinel-like protecting the prairie farm 
from wind ? 

Another writer that fires the imagination in quite another 
way is Stewart Edward White. In “The Mountains,” after 
most practical advice concerning equipment and horses and 
how to go about it, he leads his reader across the Inferno to 
the foot-hills of Bret Harte’s *‘ Forty-Nine.”’ 


From the foot-hills farther and higher up we go until we come to 
the pines where the first camp in the big country is made. Imagine 
yourself climbing in an hour or so up into a high ridge country of broad 
cup-like sweeps and bold outcropping ledges. . . . Imagine 
further singing little streams of ice-cold water, deep refreshing shadows, 
a soft carpet of pine-needles through which the faint furrow of the 
trail runs as over velvet. And then, last of all, in a wide opening, 
clear as though chopped and plowed by some backwoodsman, a park 
of grass, fresh grass, green as a precious stone. This was our first 
sight of mountain meadows. 


On and on, day after day, higher and higher. 


Our plateau ran from six to eight thousand feet in altitude. Be- 
yond it occasionally we could see three more ridges, rising and falling, 
each higher than the last. And, then, in the blue distance, the very 
crest of the broad system called the Sierras — another wide region of 
sheer granite rising in peaks, pinnacles, and minerals rugged, wonder- 
ful, capped with eternal snows. 


Finally the main crest is reached. White’s words follow: 


The air itself was of a quality impossible to describe to you unless you 
have travelled in high countries. I know it is trite to say that it had 
the exhilaration of wine, yet I can find no better simile. We shouted 
and whooped and breathed deep and wanted to do things. 

The immediate surroundings of that mountain peak were absolutely 
barren and absolutely still. How it was accomplished so high up, I 
do not know, but the entire structure on which we moved — I cannot 
say walked — was composed of huge granite slabs. . . . And the 
silence. It was so still that the very ringing in our ears came to a 
prominence absurd and almost terrifying. The wind swept by noise- 
less, because it had nothing movable to startle into noise. The solid 
eternal granite lay heavy in its statics across the possibility of even a 
whisper. ‘The blue vault of heaven seemed emptier of sound. 

But the wind did stream by unceasingly, weird in the unaccustomed- 
ness of its silence. And the sky was blue as a turquoise, and the sun 
burned fiercely, and the air was cold as the water of a mountain spring. 

- After we had eaten, which was the very first thing we did. 
we walked to the edge of the main crest and looked over. That edge 
went straight down. I do not know how far, except that even in con- 
templation we entirely lost our breaths before we had fallen half way 
to the bottom. Then intervened a ledge and in the ledge was a round 
glacier lake of the very deepest and richest ultra-marine you can find 
among your paint tubes, and on the lake floated cakes of dazzling 
white ice. That was enough for the moment. 

Next we leaped at one bound direct down to some brown hazy liquid 
shot with the tenderest filaments of white. After analysis we dis- 
covered the hazy brown liquid to be the earth of the plains, and the 
filaments of white to be roads. Thus instructed we made out specks 
which were towns. That was all. 

. . . And afterwards, across the plains, oh, many, many leagues 
more .. . . the blue mountains, and bluer and still bluer rising, 
rising, rising higher and higher until at the level of the eye they blended 
with the heavens and were lost somewhere away out beyond the edge 
of the world. 

We said nothing, but looked for a long time. Then we turned in- 
land to the wonderful great Titans of mountains, clear-cut in the crys- 
talline air. Never was such air. Crystalline is the only word that 
will describe it, for almost it seemed that it would ring clearly when 
struck, so sparkling and delicate and fragile was it. The crags and 
fissures across the way — two miles across the way — were revealed 
through it as through some medium whose transparence was absolute. 
By and by it was time to descend. The camp lay directly below us. 
We decided to go it straight, and so stepped off on an impossibly steep 
slope covered, not with the great boulders, and granite blocks, but with 
a fine loose shale. At every stride we stepped ten feet and slid five. 
It was gloriously near to flying. Leaning far back, our arms spread 
wide to keep our balance, spying alertly few ahead as to where we were 
going to land, utterly unable to check until we encountered a half- 
buried ledge of some sort, and shouting wildly at every plunge, we 
fairly shot down hill. The floor of our valley rose to us, as the earth 
to a descending balloon. In three quarters of an hour we had reached 
the first flat. 


Such writers as Muir and White make no attempt to re- 
open much discussed questions of natural history. They do 
not even tell how the whale got its tiny throat. These men 
do not go forth, note-book in hand, and return with “‘copy,” 
secretly agreeing all the time with Ardelia in her return from 
Arcady that “N’ Yawk’s the place!” They have not the 
ulterior motive that we sometimes have in taking a walk to 
Sunset Hill, to find a particular flower, or to talk to a friend 
uninterruptedly, or simply to ‘‘get exercise.” In making a 
book, they do not always take the trouble to note the curious, 
much less the obvious. They do not rehearse every difficulty 
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along the way, for they know what to leave out as well a; 
what to put in. The final impression, therefore, of a stay jy 
the open, even when fraught with discomforts and dangers 
is, as the one tacitly, and the other openly, confesses, that the 


wilderness is paradise enow. 


The reading of such books is the second best thing to 
journeying back to nature; for thereby one learns one of the 
greatest lessons that comes from out-of-door life, namely, 
the folly of quarreling with the nature of things. Besides, 
if such reading stirs all but the sluggish-minded to ask 
concerning the nature of things, ‘‘Why ?”’ it, at least, furnishes 
equal justification for answering questioning Alice’s with the 


Caterpillar’s retort, “Why not?” 





School Gardens 


Shall we not get ready for them in March and really begin 
with them in April? The day has gone by when there is 4 
doubt as to the wisdom of school gardens for the children of 
all ages. If you see no way to bring it about, difficulties 
will disappear when once you set about it. 

The following suggestions are given by D. R. Wood, 
Supervisor of Nature Study, State Normal School, San Jose, 
California. Though planned for the State of California 
there is much for general use in the list. —THE Epiror 


SUITABLE VEGETABLES TO PLANT IN THE SCHOOL GARDEN 


artichokes 

beans 

Brussels sprouts 
cabbages 

carrots 
cauliflowers 
peppers 
potatoes 

sweet potatoes 
pumpkins 


corn 

egg plants 
lettuce 
okra 
parsley 
peas 
radishes 
salsify 
spinach 
tomatoes 


SUITABLE CULTIVATED FLOWERS FOR THE SCHOOL GARDEN 


abutilons 
alyssum 

asters 

balloon vines 
balsam 

beans 
Canterbury bell 
candy tufts 
cannas 
castor-oil beans 
chrysanthemums 
cosmos 
coreopsis 
daisies 

datura 

digitalis 
foxgloves 
feverfews 
forget-me-nots 
four-o’ clocks 
fuschias 
gaillardias 
geraniums 
gladiolus 


hollyhocks 
lantana 
larkspur 
lupins 
mallows 
marigolds 
marguerites 
mignonette 
morning glories 
nasturtiums 
pansies 
phlox 
pelargonium 
petunias 
portulacacere 
poppies 
salvias 
smilax 
stocks 

sweet Williams 
sweet peas 
verbenas 
violets 
zinnias 


SUITABLE WILD PLANTS FOR THE SCHOOL GARDEN 


blue-eyed grasses 
brown lilies 
buttercups 
California coffee 
California poppies 
chilocothe 
clematis 
columbines 
cream-cups 

elders 

evening primroses 
fawn lilies 

golden stars 
harebells 

harvest brodizas 
larkspurs 


lupins 

madrones 
Mariposa lilies 
meadow-sweets 
Oregon grapes 
Shasta lilies 
soap-plants 
sun-cups 
sweet-scented shrubs 
tidy-tips 

toyon 

twining hyacinths 
wake-robins 

wild gooseberries 
yellow pansies 
zygadenes 


This list is not adapted for all parts of the state. It is simply 
a list from which the teacher must wisely choose. 


— California Education 
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Applied Mathematics in 
Chicago Schools 


N the first and second grades in Chicago we are getting 

in line with work in applied mathematics instead of the 

| old formal drills which stuffed the children’s heads with 

valuable knowledge which would be of great use to them 

if they were only old enough to turn them to account. We 

got them ready. for something which nature never intended 

them to do at their time of life. When we had crammed 

the whole Grube system of ringing all the changes possible 

in combinations and partitions of numbers below ten we used 

to say they were well prepared for the second grade, and when 

we had stuffed the same thing into them up to the limit of 

twenty we rejoiced that they were prepared for third grade 
numer. 

Then we used to go on with those who survived this treat- 
ment and give them the multiplication table and sometimes 
made marvelous work with them in telling what five sevenths 
of forty-two is at the drop of the hat. Is there anybody on 
top of the earth who ever really had any need to know five 
sevenths of forty-two? Where does it occur in real life? 
Or four elevenths of thirty-three? I’ll tell you where it oc- 
curs, my friend. It occurs in every school-house in America 
where the teacher does not know any better than to grind 
such dry husks through the mill and wear the initiative and 
joy of life out of innocent children who are helpless in the 
matter. 

Now in Chicago we have forbidden the drills on numbers 
for numbers’ sake in the first and second grades. We have 
asked the teachers to find something which will be of educa- 
tive value to the child which will permit him to use the 
natural appreciation he has of number in a natural and 
healthful manner. It is not so easy to do the thing. Some 
of the women who know most in their own esteem have slid 
right back into the old work and are grinding out the old 
forms in the same old way they did the thing when the 
World’s Fair was being built at Chicago. Having nothing 
better to do they are making it manifest. 

In response to the question, ‘“‘What shall we do after we 
have folded papers enough times and measured all our desks 
and windows and table legs and book covers?” there is 
plenty to say, but it is somewhat difficult to get those who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day ringing the changes 
on the tables of digits to see the light. What they have done 
to the children in stultifying their open minds and making 
them mechanical they have also been doing to themselves 
and they are at their wits’ end and mechanically are forced 
to cry out, ‘‘ Johnny, how manys twos in eight?” As it takes 
Johnny some time to figure it out they get time to rest them- 
selves and think of something pleasant before firing the 
next shot. 

Without trying to depict for you how dry and juiceless 
the work and the worker become when that is all there is to 
it, let me give you a few live suggestions which will help 
make to-morrow a better day in school and give you a line 
of thinking which will bear fruit if cared for by you. If you 
are teaching either of these grades and will kindly try to get 
your class through the grade without their knowing the 
common number facts which were in the tables for the 
grade last year, but will at the same time use what is called 
applied mathematics in the mildest manner possible, the 
children will come out at the end of the year with a much 
livelier sense of the numbers within the old limits, with all 
the necessary knowledge of the facts in the tables, without 
the ability to attend for a long time to the dry facts in the 
tables, but with a health attitude towards the things of number 
which will make the work of the following years truly delight- 
ful if carried on in a rational way by the teachers who are so 
fortunate as to get your class. 

The real use of number is measuring, for counting is 
nothing but measuring to see how many ones there are present. 
It is natural to count.and to estimate. We estimate oftener 
than we count when left to ourselves. This shows that ‘judg- 
ing and estimating ought to go along with counting, and 
should ‘be a check upon its errors at all times. 

It is possible to use numbers in an almost thoughtless 
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manner, and when the habit of using them in that way has 
become fixed by hours and hours of routine drill, the soporific 
influences of figures and diagrams is wonderful to witness. 
The great fear under the old régime was that enough might 
not be given. So repetition was relied upon to do for the 
mind what ought to have been done in the twentieth part of the 
time by pleasanter methods. It is true that repetition will fix 
in the mind any useless and uninteresting thing you choose 
to lodge there, but it is just as true that when you are having 
that repetition going on you are fixing in the mind a habit 
which you may sometime wish with all your heart had never 
been put there. What goes in without animation will come 
out dead. Don’t blame anyone for stupidity in pupils when 
they have been stupidly taught. If your course calls for 
stupidity, cut it out, the stupid ones who put it in will never be 
clever enough to discover that it hasn’t been inculcated ac- 
cording to program. It may take a thief to catch a thief, 
but it doesn’t take a stupid to catch a stupid. 

If you have the genius to get your class roused to desire to 
state a number fact and then let one pupil state it, you have 
done more in that one instant of felicitous teaching than can 
be done by the dry-as-dust method in an hour. A mathemati- 
cal truth which has been flashed upon the consciousness in a 
moment of enthusiasm does not need hours of grind to fix 
it there. 

To be concrete, if you wish a child to know that there are 
four threes in twelve, you may tell him in cold blood that such 
is the case and then proceed to drill it into him so it won"t 
get away. Enough drill will fix it, and it will tend also to 
fix him. But if you choose to let the matter come up in one 
of his lively games and let him make the discovery at the time 
when he really wishes to know the fact, you have made a 
great advance in skilful teaching. But it takes brains to do 
that sort of teaching and the other takes almost none. Shall 
we then let our brains stagnate and do the easy thing that kills 
a lot of time? 

But if you wish the fact to become the child’s without any 
unnatural proceeding, let the question arise at a time when 
the rule is in hand. If he knows there are twelve inches in 
the foot and his rule is a foot long you can bring to bear some 
idea of the relation of three to twelve by causing his rule to 
divide itself before his eyes into its segments so as to show 
the threes that are in it. There are a thousand ways to do it. 
But it requires skill to bring any one of them about, unless it 
happen to come about without your expectation or design. 
And now, if it should come about without your help, is it any 
the less valuable? Is it any the less his because he got it 
when you were not looking for it? May he not possess it 
without your going about investing him with it by some 
studied program? To be sure it is his and we are now trying 
to make our number work something like this in its acquisi- 
tion. We wish to get the number truths into the mind by the 
natural process instead of by drill and stratagem. 

Suppose you have some constructive work in which you 
wish to use some three-inch strips of any materials. It will be 
easy to hand out strips one foot long, or better still, to permit 
the pupils to prepare strips of that length, and then by their 
own division of the strips find there are four such in a foot of 
the strip. But if you pursue the subject too strenuously you 
will get into formal drill. So it is well to let the act take care 
of the mathematics and trust to the good action of the cere- 
brum rather than to the stamping-in process of handing out 
the fact and then hammering it down till it makes a permanent 
indentation. — The School Weekly 





Somebody 


Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need, 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, “ ”Tis sweet to live’; 
Somebody said, “I’m glad to give’’; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right. 
Was that somebody you? ~ 

— Sa 
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The Merit System of Marking 
Candidate Teachers in Boston 


(If the educational world moves as fast in the next fifty years as in 
the past, ‘personal characteristics” will be rated-more than ten per 
cent. — THE EpITor) 

“The Board marks the candidates according to a regular 
published scale, allowing fifty per cent for scholarship, thirty 
per cent for quality and character of teaching experience, 
ten per cent for professional preparation and ten per cent 
for personal characteristics. In the case of recent graduates 
of the Boston Normal School, whose teaching experience has 
necessarily been limited, the element of scholarship is naturally 
given greater emphasis, but as fast as these young women 
accumulate experience in substitute work they are given a 
re-rating and a larger percentage of their mark on their prac- 
tical work. 

“Tt is the purpose of the merit system of appointment to 
set carefully and deliberately about determining who is best; 
to use for this purpose those who are most familiar with the 
needs of the schools, and are therefore best fitted to judge 
of the qualifications of the candidates; to substitute the 
combined deliberate and impartial decisions of the Board 
of Superintendents, with its uniform system of comparison, 
for the multiplicity of individual opinions heretofore prevail- 
ing; and when this decision is reached to abide by it.’ 

“‘When these young women have been thus rated accord- 
ing to their ability, their names are printed on the merit lists 
in the order of their rating. 

“This list hangs on the bulletin board of the School Com- 
mittee, where any candidate can go and see exactly where 
she stands and in reading it will know that her chance for 
the next vacancy depends absclutely on her merit as passed 
on by those qualified professionally to determine the question, 
and not on the ability of the candidate to make friends with 
or cajole or flatter or bring political influence or pressure to 
bear on the chairman or chairwoman or other influential 
member of this or that district committee, as was too often 
the case with the old School Board.”’—Sel. 





Pussy Willows 
(Recitation) 


I have some dainty pussies here, 
All dressed in soft gray fur; 
But you might listen all day long 
And not once hear them purr. 


Nor do they run and frisk about — 
These pretty living things, 

But closely round a slender twig 
Each tiny pussy clings. 


All through the winter’s storms and cold, 
These furry babies swung, 

In cradle beds of shining brown, 
On willow branches hung. 


The rough winds sang their lullaby, 
And rocked them to and fro, 

And all about their sleepy heads 
Drifted the cold white snow. 


But by and by the sunbeams warm 
Peeped into each small bed, 

And said, “‘Come, pussies, waken now 
For winter days are fled.” 


So bravely come the pussies forth, 
Though still the cold wind blows, 

And up and down the long, brown stems, 
They cling in shining rows. 


But, when the days grow long and bright, 
And breezes not so cold, 
They'll change their dress of silver fur 
For robes of green and gold. 
— Mary E. Plummer 
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The “One-Two” Game 
M. M. G. 


The “One-Two” game is greatly enjoyed by the children, 
not only by those who take part, but also by those who look on, 
One child is chosen, who is the imperious king. He steps 
forward, sits upon a chair (called by courtesy the “‘throne”) 
and chooses five children who stand at one side. 
“One-Two, buckle my shoe,”’ he commands, and points 
to a child who steps forward and with agility buckles the 
imperious one’s shoe. 
‘““Three-Four, open the door,”’ 
forward to do the king’s bidding. 
‘‘Five-Six, pick up sticks,” and a third picks up a pile of 
rulers and erasers from the chalk tray. 
‘“Seven-Eight, lay them straight”? —a fourth comes for- 
ward and with a low bow to the king, lays the sticks straight. 
“ Nine-Ten, a good fat hen,” and the fifth hops up, clucking 
like a hen, while the laughter and the wildly waving hands of 
the others wanting to “ play it again,” proclaim the popularity 
of the game. : 


and the second child leaps 





r 6“ a ” 
The “15 Puzzle 

(Is there any valuable seat work in this well-known puzzle ? — Tue 
EDITOR) 

The well-known “15 puzzle” is illustration of the sur- 
prising feats which figures are sometimes made to play. 
The problem being to arrange in a square of three rows, 
three figures in each row, the numerals 1 to 9g inclusive 
in such a manner that each row — vertical, horizontal, or 
diagonal — will total 15. This is more difficult than ap 








2 9 4 
7 5 3 




















pears at first glance, unless you have the key, which is: place 
5 in the centre, and let the four corners be 2, 4, 6, and 8 


The rest is easy. 





Practical Work 


£ (Can’t the third year children do some of this work ? — THE Eprror) 


Lost AND Founp Notices 
LOST on evening of March 6, in the vicinity of g8th St. 
and Central Park West, a small opal pin. Finder will be 
suitably rewarded on returning to 1346 Park Ave. 


LOST, brown water spaniel, white breast, answers name 
“Prince.” H.R. Gibson, 125 White St. 


FOUND, Friday morning, on Carlisle St., near roth, 
lady’s watch. By giving accurate description owner can 
secure same at 235 14th St. 


TELEGRAMS 


(Children should be instructed to limit telegrams in number of 
words —if possible to ten, not including address and signature.) 


May 24, 1907 
A. S. RICHARDSON, 
142 Tompkins Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mother starts 9:40 to-day. 


Meet her 1:28, Broad St. 
station. 


WILLIAM 
— School Bulletin 
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The Merit System of Marking 
Candidate Teachers in Boston 


(If the educatiorial world moves as fast in the next fifty years as in 
the past, “personal characteristics” will be rated more than ten per 
cent. — THE EpitTor) 


“The Board marks the candidates according to a regular 
published scale, allowing fifty per cent for scholarship, thirty 
per cent for quality and character of teaching experience, 
ten per cent for professional preparation and ten per cent 
for personal characteristics. In the case of recent graduates 
of the Boston Normal School, whose teaching experience has 
necessarily been limited, the element of scholarship is naturally 
given greater emphasis, but as fast as these young women 
accumulate experience in substitute work they are given a 
re-rating and a larger percentage of their mark on their prac- 
tical work. 

“*Tt is the purpose of the merit system of appointment to 
set carefully and deliberately about determining who is best; 
to use for this purpose those who are most familiar with the 
needs of the schools, and are therefore best fitted to judge 
of the qualifications of the candidates; to substitute the 
combined deliberate and impartial decisions of the Board 
of Superintendents, with its uniform system of comparison, 
for the multiplicity of individual opinions heretofore prevail- 
ing; and when this decision is reached to abide by it.’ 

“‘When these young women have been thus rated accord- 
ing to their ability, their names are printed on the merit lists 
in the order of their rating. : 

“This list hangs on the bulletin board of the School Com- 
mittee, where any candidate can go and see exactly where 
she stands and in reading it will know that her chance for 
the next vacancy depends absolutely on her merit as passed 
on by those qualified professionally to determine the question, 
and not on the ability of the candidate to make friends with 
or cajole or flatter or bring political influence or pressure to 
bear on the chairman or chairwoman or other influential 
member of this or that district committee, as was too often 
the case with the old School Board.” —Sel. 





Pussy Willows 
(Recitation) 


I have some dainty pussies here, 
All dressed in soft gray fur; 
But you might listen all day long 

And not once hear them purr. 


Nor do they run and frisk about — 
These pretty living things, 

But deade round a slender twig 
Each tiny pussy clings. 


All through the winter’s storms and cold, 
These furry babies swung, 

In cradle beds of shining brown, 
On willow branches hung. 


The rough winds sang their lullaby, 
And rocked them to and fro, 

And all about their sleepy heads 
Drifted the cold white snow. 


But by and by the sunbeams warm 
Peeped into each small bed, 

And said, “Come, pussies, waken now 
For winter days are fled.” 


So bravely come the ies forth, 
Though still the cold wind blows, 

And up and down the long, brown stems, 
They cling in shining rows. 


But, when the days grow long and bright, 
And breezes not so cold, 
They'll change their dress of silver fur 
For robes of green and gold. 
— Mary E. Plummer 
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The “One-Two” Game 
M. M. G. 


The “One-Two” game is greatly enjoyed by the children 
not only by those who take part, but also by those who look on 

One child is chosen, who is the imperious king. He step: 
forward, sits upon a chair (called by courtesy the “throne” 
and chooses five children who stand at one side. 

“One-Two, buckle my shoe,”’ he commands, and points 
to a child who steps forward and with agility buckles the 
imperious one’s shoe. 

““Three-Four, open the door,” and the second child leaps 
forward to do the king’s bidding. 

“‘Five-Six, pick up sticks,” and a third picks up a pile of 
rulers and erasers from the chalk tray. 

“Seven-Eight, lay them straight”” — a fourth comes for- 
ward and with a low bow to the king, lays the sticks straight 

“Nine-Ten, a good fat hen,” and the fifth hops up, clucking 
like a hen, while the laughter and the wildly waving hands of 
the others wanting to “ play it again,” proclaim the popularity 
of the game. 





The “15 Puzzle” 


(Is there any valuable seat work in this well-known puzzle? — Tu: 
EpitTor) 

The well-known “15 puzzle” is illustration of the sur- 
prising feats which figures are sometimes made to play. 
The problem being to arrange in a square of three rows, 
three figures in each row, the numerals 1 to g inclusive 
in such a manner that each row — vertical, horizontal, or 
diagonal — will total 15. This is more difficult than ap 
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pears at first glance, unless you have the key, which is: place 
5 in the centre, and let the four corners be 2, 4, 6, and 8 
The rest is easy. 





Practical Work 


(Can’t the third year children do some of this work ? — Tur Eprror) 


Lost AND Founp Norices — 
LOST on evening of March 6, in the vicinity of g8th St 
and Central Park West, a small opal pin. Finder will be 
suitably rewarded on returning to 1346 Park Ave. 


LOST, brown water spaniel, white breast, answers name 
“Prince.” H.R. Gibson, 125 White St. 


FOUND, Friday morning, on Carlisle St., near roth 
lady’s watch. By giving accurate description owner cai 
secure same at 235 14th St. 


TELEGRAMS 


(Children should be instructed to limit telegrams in number o 
words — if possible to ten, not including address and signature.) 


May 24, 1907 
A. S. RIcHARDSON, 
142 Tompkins Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mother starts 9:40 to-day. Meet her 1:28, Broad St. 
station. 


WILLIAM 
— School Bulletin 
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The Robin 


(From “Nature Study Lessons”* by Mrs. Lida B. McMurry. By 
permission.) 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER This study of the robin will continue 
during the whole of the spring term. It is not intended that it should 
be carried on for a week or two on consecutive days and then dropped. 
The different phases in the life of the robin — first appearance, appear- 
ance of the females, nest building, incubation, flight from the nest, 
care of fledgelings after leaving the nest — will be studied as they ap- 
pear in the life of the robin. e children will be watching the robins 
every day, but only when there is something interesting to report will a 
recitation period, or part of a period, be given up to talks about it. The 
teacher herself must be as alert in observing as the children, and have 
as much or more to contribute to the recitation. She. will give her 
observations if there is time for her to talk, or if these observations will 
materially contribute to the children’s interest in the robin, but she must 
not rob the children of a chance to tell what they have seen. 


See*who will be first this spring to see a robin. [The older 
children will write down the date of its appearance, in note- 





books made by them. A page or more in this nature note- 
book is devoted to notes on the robin, which the children 
make from time to time as something particularly interesting 
occurs. The teacher writes the date of the robin’s arrival on 
the board for the younger children.] Notice the gay dress 
of these robins that are the first to come. These are the 
males. Describe their dress. What do they do on bright 
days? Where do they perch while singing? What is their 
song? Do they always sing the same song? Do they sing 
on the wing? What other sounds do they make? How do 
they call? Where do they perch when calling? For what 
are they calling? 

What do the robins do on dark, cold, or even"snowy days? 
To what places do they go for shelter? How can you help 
them on such days? What will you feed them? (Crumbs, 
bits of suet or meal worms.) Where will you put their food ? 
(If possible, out of the reach of cats. A window ledge is a 
good place.) 

You said they were calling for the females; how can you 
tell when the females arrive? (Their dress is not as bright as 
the males’ dress. They seem plumper.) Why is it well that 
they do not wear so bright colors as the males? (They are 
not so likely to be killed. » If a female were killed, quite likely 
she would leave a nest of eggs unhatched, or helpless babies. 
Her color, being rather dull, will not attract so much attention 
while she sits on her nest.) Do the females sing? Do they 
utter any sound? What? - 

Where have the robins been? When did they leave here? 
Why? (Because they could not find food.) What food do 
they eat? (Worms, bugs, and other insects, grubs, berries, 
and early cherries.) Where do they find worms? How find 
them? (Their bright, round eyes see well.) Whatcolor are 
their eyes? How do they pick up the worms? (With their 
sharp pointed bills.) Have you ever seen a robin picking up 
aworm? Tell what it did. [If the children have not noticed 
how a robin gets a worm, set them at work observing, and 
ask them to relate their observations in the class.] What is 
the color of the robin’s bill? How do robins get about on 
the ground? Find out. (They hop sometimes, at other 
times they run.) When they want to go very fast which do 
they do—hop or run? Do they ever walk? Notice how 
they watch for worms. Do they scratch for them? - What 
do they use for pushing the dead leaves aside? (Their bills.) 
Watch them. What insects have you seen them eating? 
Where did they find them? Tell how they get berries from 


* “ Nature Study Lessons ” ’ iNank ; 
New Youk City, y Lessons” by Mrs, Lida B. McMurry. The McMillanjCompany 
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the bushes. How do they get cherries from the trees? 
Do they swallow them whole? How do you know they do 


not? (We find on the trees cherries which they have pecked.) 


Notice whether they eat good cherries or wormy ones. 

The robins have other work to do besides getting food for 
themselves. This is the month of May—a busy month 
with robins. What are they doing? (Making nests.) 
Where do they make their nests? In what part of a tree? 
(In the crotch, or angle formed by two branches, usually, but 
sometimes out on the branch.) What trees do they seem to 
like best? Why build in trees? (The leaves protect the nest 
from observation. They shield it from the rain and from 
the sun and from the wind.) How high in the tree are the 
nests? Of what shape is the robin’s nest? Of what built? 
[The teacher should have several robins’ nests gathered in 
the fall, after the robins have flown.] The typical ro} in’s 
nest is made up of three parts: the outside, of weeds, roots, 
straw, and small sticks, woven together; the middle, of mud, 
held together by some fine material; the inside, of grass, 
with sometimes a few hen feathers and moss. Which bird 
made the nest? (The mother bird, or both.) What dic the 
male do when the female built alone? (He watched the nest 
and sang, and sometimes went to meet the female, when 
returning with straw, etc.) How much did she bring at a 
time? (A mouthful. Then her mate watched her closely 
while she wove the material into the nest.) How could the 
mother give the mud this shape? (She sat down on her nest 
and pressed her breast against it — now here, now there. 
You could see her tail moving about in a circle as she molded 
her nest.) How did she get the coarse material in shape for 
the outside? (With her bill and claws. Her claws and toes 
are her hands.) [Study of these as adapted to grasping and 
holding, if the teacher has a live robin. If not, it is enough 
to know that she does use her toes for fingers.] How long 
does it take to build the nest? (Three or four days; some- 
times less.) When the nest is all done, what happens? 
(The mother bird lays some eggs.) How many? (One on 
each day until from two to six are laid.) Of what size are 
the eggs? (They are about the size of some of the little candy 
Easter eggs.) Of what color? (Bluish green.) Is that a 
good color for them? Why? The color resembles that of 
the leaves of the tree, so the eggs are not readily noticed. 

Does anything ever disturb these eggs? (Sometimes |lue- 
jays crows, blackbirds, or owls go to the robin’s nest and 
steal all of the eggs.) What if the robins should see one of 
these birds near the nest? (They would raise a terrible cry, 
call their neighbors, and flutter about until the bird might be 
glad to leave.) 

Are the robins ever disturbed while on their nests? (Some- 
times at night an owl will go to the nest, snatch off the mother 
with its bill, then eat up the eggs or even the baby birds.) 
Sometimes in the daytime a black snake will climb the tree, 
scare off the mother bird, then steal the eggs or baby birds. 
What do the parents do about this? (They fly all about the 
snake and try to peck it and drive it away, but it is not afraid 
of the old birds, and sometimes catches them, too.) 

Do you know of anything else that steals robin’s eggs? 
(Sometimes thoughtless or cruel boys take them. They have 
not the excuse that the owl, crow, and snake have, for boys 
do not need the eggs at all. The robins cannot hurt the boys 
— defend their nests against them. The boys know this, so 
they take the eggs.) What do you think of that? 

What does the mother do with the eggs if they are spared 
to her? (She sits on them.) How long? (About twelve 
days.) Does she never leave the nest? (Only to get food 
and bathe. While she is gone, her mate sits on the nest.) 
Did you ever see a robin bathing? (A robin bathes in water 
every day.) How does it bathe? Where? [Watch ani see.] 
Many people help the birds by putting fresh water in « pan 
upon a post where the birds can get it. Why not put the 
water on the ground? (Cats might get the birds.) 

After the robin has been sitting about twelve days, what 
happens? How do the young robins look? (They are naked 
and blind, and seem to be nearly all mouth. When a little 
over a week old, for the first time they see their parents and 
brothers and sisters. They never know quite how ugly they 


look at first, for when they open their eyes their feathers 
have begun to grow.) What becomes of the eggshells after 
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the birds are out? (The papa robin pushes them out of the 
nest with his bill, and he now cleans out the nest whenever 
it needs it.) 

How do the baby robins spend their time? (Eating and 
sleeping.) What do they eat? How get their food? (The 
papa and mamma feed them.) Do they eat much? (They 
keep their parents hunting food nearly all the time.) How 
do the parents give the food to their children ? 

Since these birds eat so much, they must grow very fast. 
Does their home grow, too? (No; so the house is soon too 
small for so many big birds.) What will be done about it? 
(The birdies will have to leave. When about three weeks old 
they bid good-by to their home.) How large are they now? 
How are they dressed? (Very much as their parents are 
dressed, only their vests are spotted instead of plain orange.) 
How will they get out into the world? (They must learn to 
fly.) Did you’ever watch any young robins learning to fly? 
Tell what they did. How did the parents act? Watch for 
young robins learning to fly this summer, and tell what they 
do. Do they learn to fly well? 
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After the young robins have left the nest, do they go back 
atnight? (They never goback. But they are not old enough 
to feed themselves. The parents take care of them after they 
leave the nest until they learn to take care of themselves.) 
Tell what you have noticed about the parents feeding these 
big children of theirs. 

If this was the first brood of the summer, the mamma bird 
may go to work immediately to build another hest and lay 
some more eggs. She usually builds this nest near the first 
one. Sometimes a mamma robin makes three nests in one 
summer and raises three families. She has little time for rest, 
aside from that spent on her nest. 

What enemies have the little birds? (The cat is one of its 
worst enemies.) -How can kitty catch the birds? . What 
other enemies? - (Squitrels and owls carry off the helpless 
little birds.) What can you do to protect them? 

Next fall we will see how late in the"season the robins stay 
with tis. How long have they been with us already? Watch 
them all summer and tell in the on what interesttlig, fang 
you have seen them do.- - - ° 


7) 
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Pedagogical Series V. 
. MLAS. 
Now shall I rite, or right, or 
write 
This exercise, I’d like to know? 
And when I take my needle 
bright 
Pray do I so, or sow, or sewr 
I’ll never get this lesson done! 
So many wordsconfuse me, quite. 
But if I learned them one by 
one, 
I then could write my lesson 


right. 
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No Name Series VII 
Just March 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


ARCH the boisterous, March the windy, March the rough, is here. We 

M older people do not like him, this month of windy weather, because we 
have been taught not to. But the children love him, for he never wearies 

| by sameness and is full of surprises. 
* Yesterday the world was warm and calm; so warm and calm was it that one 
might have mistaken it for June. Tim brought in‘“a violet, the first one, and one 
March violet is worth"a dozen April ones. This violet is one of March’s many 
surprises. 
f. ‘To-day the wind blows in allJof its fury, now high and loud, now dying to a low 
wail. It uses the bare branches of the trees of the apple orchard for a huge AZolian 
harp. We have been listening to its song through the open windows for a few 
minutes. The children love the wind, for is he not their friend? Where would 
kite-time be without him, tell us that if you can? The pupils made their own kites, 
this spring, in school, and good ones they are, too, patterned after the Japanese 
ones, as to the decorations, seen in stores. 

The kites are made of a light quality of manila paper, and are painted with birds 
or flowers, fishes or faces, as fancy dictates, with brightest colors. They are all 
decorated in blue, or red, or both, as we couldn’t afford water colors and had to 
substitute diluted red ink and bluing instead. 

The materials were kept on the long number table, and the boys and girls, when 
they had finished language or number before the others, went quietly over to the 
table and began to work. 

* Olga, whose father is a carpenter, brought us any numbér of pieces of thin wood 
for the frame work. 

Most of the kites are diamond-shaped. They are of all sizes, and very pretty 
they look standing in a row against the blackboard. Crude they are, to be sure, 
but kites go high, and “distance” will “lend enchantment.” 


+ 


In school-life there are two kinds of weather at the same moment: an out-of-door 
weather, and an indoor-school-roomy weather. The latter is very, very changeful, 
about once in five minutes is the rule in primary schools, isn’t it? In fact, I have 
known a perfect cyclone to arise and disappear in five minutes, haven’t you? 

Miss L. told me of a little plan which she has tried with good results, a plan to 
keep her room full of sunshine on the darkest day. I thought it so good that I 
meant to try it, but have never “got to it.” Perhaps you will do better. 

Miss L. had two wooden weather-vanes made, so as to turn very easily, and they 
were lettered N, S, E, and W, as are real weather-vanes., One of these was put in 
a corner of the room and the other was put on her desk in full view. Several talks 
and stories were given at first, until the use of the weather-vane and the reading of 
it became familiar. The little poem beginning 





Which is the wind that brings the rain? 

The east wind, children, and farmers know 
That cows come shivering up the lane, 

When the east wind begins to blow. 


was learned. 

The corner weather-vane was worked from day to day first. Finally Miss L. 
explained that the second weather-vane — the one on her desk — was to show the 
school-room weather. 

“We are having excellent weather now,’ 
“See how long we have good weather.” 
When a “ naughty time” hegan, without saying a word Miss L. walked and turned 


’ 


she said, and turned the arrow W. 
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the weather-vane N.E., and soon all was quiet. The little 
device worked like a charm, and for hours together the vane 
stood pointing to pleasant weather. 


+ 


I must tell you about our “Lemon Party.” Now, we do 

it spend all of our time at the little brown school-house 
near the apple orchard having parties; far from it. About 

ice a month, I think, and that only a half-hour long. These 
parties are held for several reasons. In the first place, they 
make bright spots in the lives of certain little children whose 

ves would be very gray without them. In the second place, 
|. brings all of the children close together and close to me, 
sad close to the school in loyalty. And in the third place, 
parties are good to base language, seat work and arithmetic 
vpon, before and after. 

Now in regard to the latter, the day before, the children 
worded nicely written invitations to each other, asking the 
ildren to come to a Lemon Party, giving the time, place, 

Having brought in a dozen lemons, and just at that time 
:' ving the principle of the cylinder in drawing, we drew as 
r lesson a lemon beside ‘a glass tumbler. These were 
‘er to decorate the ledge of the blackboard for our party, 
2d were drawn especially well, as there was a motive behind 
irging the pupils to good work. 

While one class read, the other modeled small lemon of 

iy and colored them yellow. 

For number work we had a drill on the tables, taking out 
bits of cardboard from a lemon pie (tin plate covered with 
yellow paper). Each bit of cardboard was fastened to a 
string, and the children pulled, watching anxiously to see 
what his question might be. Mystery ever adds a charm to 
school work. I sometimes wish all of the devices for teaching 
that troublesome affair, the multiplication table, could be 
collected printed, and labeled, “Old Friends in New Dresses.” 
|, for one would like a copy. 

The spelling was written on large lemons. Instead of the 
usual C for correct papers, the lemons which were right had 
eyes, nose, and a smiling broad mouth drawn on with a 
lead pencil, while the down-turned mouth on the lemon told 
of sorrow at misspelled words. A charming device with the 
children, I tell you. The smiling ones were pinned around 
the room. 

Half a dozen children made the lemonade in spare time. 
Oh, it was fearfully and wonderfully made, that lemonade! 
Did you ever taste lemonade which is made according to 
children’s ideas of excellence? If not, try it some day, and 
see it stand alone with sugar and slices of lemon peel to suck 
afterward. 

For games, the children tried to see which could string the 
most lemon seeds in two minutes. The lemon seeds from the 
dozen lemons had been put into half a dozen saucers, and 
five children worked at each with needle and thread. 

Oh, the slippery, elusive things! Beth strung five and won. 

Then with a lead pencil and a lemon, the children in turn 
tried to keep a lemon on a crack of the floor, using only the 
pencil to push it along. If the lemon rolled off the crack, 


on 
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it had to be placed from where it had rolied and then started 
again. Three children played at one time, the others watch- 
ing. The object of the game was to see who could roll the 
lemon to the other end of the room first. Nat beat, taking 
only twenty seconds. 

The last game was after the order of jack-straws, except 
that we used the little clay lemons made in seat work time. 

These were placed in a pile on a table, a small silk flag 
standing in the middle of the pile. With candy tongs the 
children were to remove the little lemons, one by one, without 
moving the flag. He who moved the flag was out. The 
last one playing, of course, won the game. 

And now that hard day to deal with is in sight — All Fools’ 
Day — and this is how we are going to fool people. On 
the ‘Lemon Party Day,” in the morning, we made some cot- 
ton lemons covered with yellow crépe paper, and each con- 
taining perhaps a spoonful of lemon drops for seeds. 

Now, on April Fools’ Day, or All Fools’ Day, these natu- 
ral (?) looking lemons will be laid by some one’s plate and, 
when they are opened, in the very middle, tucked away, will 
be found a slip of paper with “April Fool” printed with 
crooked letters on it. I know how surprised the mothers 
will be for I have seen mothers before, and know how 
satisfactory they are in just such emergencies. 


Germination Any Time of the Year 


Lessons in germination of seeds like peas, beans, corn, 
squash and the like may go on at any time of the school year. 
Sowing of seeds in the school-room for serious growth should 
be undertaken in March or early April. Avoid the months 
of December, January, and early February. The reasons 
for this are two: First, too little sunshine, and second, too 
much baked air in the school-room. During the months 
mentioned the number of hours of actual sunshine are sur- 
prisingly small. The days are short and from the point of 
view of the plant what light we get is of a weak, inefficient 
character. These months are also the coldest months, and to 
keep a comfortable temperature in the school-room a greater 
amount of fuel is burned. This heat is made available by 
first baking air and then pushing it into the school-room. 
Baked air gives plants a most uncomfortable feeling. The 
combination of puny light and high temperature is not good. 
Plants that are thrifty at a summer temperature of 75° to go° 
under the strong glaring sun should in winter when the light is 
feeble be kept at a day temperature of 60° and that of night 
at 45°. I recall how once a principal of a school in a com- 
paratively new building showed me the perfect sanitary 
conditions of different rooms. In one room was a collection 
of thrifty plants giving every evidence of plant comfort. 
Those plants told me the conditions of heat and ventilation 
more eloquently than the best sanitary engineer could have 
done. Beginning with March the average is not so cold 


and, therefore, the air that is supplied the school-rooms is 
not so much baked and has a greater per cent of moisture. 
— Home Nature Study Course 
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Construction Work 


OrpHA M. MARSHALL 
March, the windy month! What shall we make for March? 
“Blowing, blowing, everywhere; 
Blowing clouds so high in air; 
oe san round and amt: 
With such a creeking, creeking soynd; 
Making all the trees bend low, 
Waving both to and fro, 
Drying clothes upon the line, 
And whirling leaves off tree and vine. 


Tossing kites above so high, 
Sailing? sailing, ‘cross the sky.” 


- Kite} The very thing! 

- The ways of making kites are almost as numerous as the 
kites themselves. Here is a kite which the children seem to 
like better than all others which they have made. It is made 
of a piece of paper 4 by 6 inches. Heavy colored paper is 
the best. Buf any common plain paper can be used; then 
after the kite is cut out, it can be pasted on a 4 by 6 inch 
oblong of colored paper, and the colored paper trimmed 

even with the edges of the kite. 

















Find the middle of the two long edges of the paper, making 
. a short crease, as A, B, Fig. 1. 

Lay the paper on the desk so the long way of the paper 
runs from the front toward the back 
of the desk. 

Fold the front edge of, the paper 
to meet the creases in the middle of 
the left and right edges. 

Fold the back edges of the paper 
to meet the doubled front edge. 

Open the paper. 

Fold the left edge of} the paper 
to meet the right edge, making the 
crease C, D, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Now this folded paper may be 
taken in the hand and cut as shown -4 
in Fig. 2, or the paper may be 
opened, then cut as shown in Fig. 1. 

Before cutting the paper, you 
may find it a good idea to have the 
child make a dot with his pencil at 
the points C, D, E, F, Figs. 1 and 
2, draw lines connecting the dots, 
then cut on the lines. 

Cut two strips of paper about 4 
inch wide, and 6 inches long.- 

Paste one of these strips cross- 7 
wise of the kite from point to point, 
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and the other strip lengthwise of the kite from point to point, 
to brace it. Trim the ends of the strips even with the edges 
of the kite. (See Fig. 3.) 

For the tail of the kite, give the child about 15 inches of 
san silk, or k ndergarten thread the color of the kite, and 
a rug needle, then let him try to thread his own needle. You 
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may be surprised to see how many succeed. With your own 
thread show how to tie a knot, and another surprise may 
await you. Also give out inch parquetry squares the color 
of the kite, and straws. The waxed paper straws are by 
far the best. 

Fold one of the inch squares through the middle making 
a double oblong, and string it on the thread, putting the 
needle through the center of the oblong. 

Now string a straw, then another folded square, then a 
straw, etc., until the tail is as long as desired. 

Sew the tail to the end of the kite as shown in Fig. 3. The 
stitch G may be omitted if desired. 

The string for the kite should be the same kind of thread 
as the tail. There are many ways of putting the string on 
the kite. One of the simplest ways is shown in Fig. 3. 

Now we can say: 


“Fly away, away, kite, 
Fly away, away, 

Like a painted bird, kite, 
With your tail so gay, 
Round the happy sun, kite, 

As if you flew with wings, 
Up among the white clouds 
Where the skylark sings.” 


“ High, high! 
- High as the sky! 
But I’ll come back to you 
By and by.” 





A Rosy Cloud 


Late in March a rosy cloud lies on the wooded marshes 
and stream borders. The gray branches glow with their 
“crimson broidery” long before any but the poplar trees 
and pussy willows show their blossoms. 


— The Tree Book 
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In the Primary Room VII 
March 


ELEANOR CAMERON 


Telling a Story 


Outside fell the sun’s richest glory, 
Inside there were small, restless feet. 
‘Come; children; I’ll tell you a story,” 
Oh, wonderful words, low and sweet! 
The sentence had hardly been spoken 
When fluttering hands came to rest 
And silence, intense and unbroken, 
Wrapped all, from the worst to the best. 


The story began. Dull eyes brightened 
And soon every dear little face 

By changing expressions was lightened; 
A magic seemed laid on the place! 

As every wee soul woke from slumber 
And peeped from its windows at me, 

I thought of the tales without number 
Christ told by the blue Galilee. 


LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY 


One of the most important branches of primary work is 
the language. In the hands of a skilful teacher, this study 
becomes invaluable as an aid in the development of the 
little folks who are just at the beginning of their formal 
school life. ‘Tiny children who enter the first grade as timid 
little tots, very often absolutely helpless when brought into 
public notice, may, by means of the right kind of aid, be 
assisted in gaining poise and unconsciousness of self. Im- 
pulsive boys and girls need to be trained into the valuable 
habit of orderly thinking. The unimaginative minds should 
be quickened and the unpoetical little souls, if there be any 
among the primary numbers, need to be brought under the 
influence of the true and beautiful in thought, as well as the 
musical in poetic rhythm. 

The language lesson offers a field for many kinds of work. 
There is opportunity for fostering unselfishness and the love 
of nature. The teacher is given the delightful privilege of 
holding up before the minds of her interested charges the 
high motive, the beautiful ideal, and the noble character, as 
all these are brought out in the primary stories. Each active 
little intellect now in its intense imaginative period, may be 
peopled with healthy and beautiful images, that will endure 
throughout life, for it is a well known fact that childish 
impressions are the most lasting. The oral story-telling 
brings with it the needed drill in attention, respectful quiet, 
and concentration of mind. The stories that are given in 
the language work, are often a strong and useful link between 
the other branches. By the use of dramatization, the child’s 
motive power is given a means of self-expression. Taken in 
this large sense, the language work becomes not only an 
important, but a noble, branch of the common school cur- 
riculum. 

The degree of perfection in the attainment of the above 
results depends, of course, upon the power and ability of the 
teacher. In the first primary grade, the teacher, like the poet, 
should indeed be ‘“‘born and not made.” ‘The successful 
language teacher demands many qualities of her own. In 
the first place, she must be a good story-teller with plenty of 
imagination and much ability in putting things vividly before 
the small listeners. Dramatic power is needed to some extent, 
but this becomes easy if the story-teller be able to throw 
herself, heart and soul, into the recital of tale or myth. A 
keen sens. of humor is a wonderful help here as in all places. 
Beyond everything else in value is that attribute with which 
every primary teacher should have been blessed at birth, 
the much praised, much mentioned quality of tact. Through 
this possession alone many a little child has been brought out 
of the terrors of an abnormal, self-conscious sensitiveness 
and placed firmly upon his feet, helped and steadied by a new 
and valuable realization of his own ability and power. If 
the teacher herself cherishes the ideal that is set forth in the 
story that she is reciting, that ideal goes home to every little 
child within the sound of the speaking voice and the teacher 
becomes in truth a “ministering spirit.” The presentation 
of story and poem is helped wonderfully by a careful and 
accurate knowledge of the child-mind and the strength of 
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each important power during the years that mark the primary 
stage of progress. 
PRIMARY STORIES 


In selecting the stories for primary language lessons, 
great care should be exercised. Every story must contain 
familiar images and plenty of motion. Begin with the ones 
that are very short and of a simple character. Children al- 
ways enjoy stories that have a repeated portion or a refrain 
that is lengthened, little by little, until it leads up to a resultin 
close. Primary pupils can learn a very long story, provid 
that part of it is largely made up of repetition. ‘‘The Three 
Bears,” ‘‘The Little Red Hen,” and ‘‘The Old Woman and 
Her Pig,” are all familiar favorites of this type. While many 
selections of this kind are used in the first part of the year, 
it is a good plan to make use of many stories containing this 
repetition. Teach them at intervals throughout the course 
of the language work, taking care to choose a slightly more 
difficult one each time. As the pupils develop in language 
power, they will be able to memorize a story of this kind in a 
very short time and, for a change from longer and more 
difficult things, a selection based upon repetition is always 
keenly enjoyed. 

During the first year a number of the shorter fables can 
easily be given. Present these fables, from time to time, as 
a quick memory drill, always watching carefully for progress 
in speedy and accurate memorizing. The primary children | 
will enjoy the fable even up to the close of the school year, 
because it is short and quickly mastered and it always affords 
a pleasing change after finishing a long and difficult story. 
As is true of all the selections used in primary language work, 
the fables that are taken should always deal with the objects 
that have become familiar in the daily life of the little ones. 

Nature stories deserve a place in the language plan and 
of course must always be adapted to the season. Select only 
the stories that are short and of a sensible and healthy tone. 
As a rule, the nature tale or myth will require a longer time 
for its completion, as the style of these stories is apt to be more 
complex than that of the fable. Unless the wording is very 
much beyond the capacity of the little ones, there should be 
no attempt to simplify it, for the expression of nature stories 
should always match the beauty of the thought. 

The primary poem fills a very important place in the 
language development. Children of the primary age are, 
by nature, intense worshippers of beauty and rhythm. As 
a great thinker has expressed it, “‘The finest thing in this 
world next to truth is rhythm.” The undying popularity 
of the Mother Goose rhymes has proven, through many pass- 
ing years and generations, the childish love of rhythmic 
expression. In the light of these well-known truths, the 
teacher, especially in the first grade, is justified in the teaching 
of some poems that are selected purely for the rhythm that 
they contain. In addition to these, other selections may be 
chosen for beauty of expression, moral tone, and thought, 
that is akin in spirit to the loves and aspirations of childhood. 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE STORY 


The nature of the story and the purpose for which it is told 
will, to a large extent, determine the method of its presenta- 
tion. In the earlier portion of the language work, there 
should be many short stories, given solely for a memory drill. 
At this stage of progress, the few long stories that are given 
to the little ones should abound in repetition and clear im- 
agery. Every one of these earlier selections must have a 
quick and strong play of incident. Something must happen 
to hold the child’s interest and assist his memory. A series 
of vivid and related incidents awakens the imagination and 
furnishes the teacher with a most powerful means of assistance. 

In the beginning of the story work, or in teaching children 
of nationalities and districts where there is little or even no 
help to be found in the homes, the teacher will have to present 
the work very slowly. Sometimes but two or three sentences 
will be enough for one lesson. Be sure that there is perfect 
attention and then repeat clearly and deliberately the portion 
of the story that has been selected for the day’s recitation. 
Give the:work but once and then ask for its reproduction. 
If the children seem unable to give it back again, repeat the 
same process as before and again test the power of the little 
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folks. In working with simple and short selections, the 
language drill will become more valuable if the teacher 
strives to make her pupils seize upon a story at its first telling. 
This ideal, if persistently held up as one of the aims in the 
language teaching, will bring wonderful results before the 
close of the school year. In time, the pupils will be able to 
grasp a short story at its first recital by the teacher. Even 
after this stage of development has been attained, the practice 
of quickly memorizing very short selections should be con- 
tinued, as it is very helpful in holding interest and fostering 
alertness of mind. 

Before beginning the work upon a section of a longer story, 
all of the new words and phrases should be clearly explained 
to the children. Each little one must have a clear conception 
of the meaning of a strange word before he can add it to his 
vocabulary. If the meaning of unfamiliar words or phrases 
is given in a fresh and interesting manner, the pupils will 
be ready to welcome them when they make their appearance 
in the course of the story. During the language recitation 
each day’s portion should be given over and over again, until 
every child has made it his own. As repetition of this kind 
is apt to become rather uninteresting, the teacher must invent 
many little methods and devices for breaking the monotony 
of the drill. A much used and valuable plan is the practice 
of calling upon one pupil to repeat the newly presented part 
of the story and, if his recitation is perfect, giving him the 
privilege of naming his successor. Another good device for 
holding the attention, is the plan of naming one pupil to 
reproduce the story and then suddenly calling upon another 
child to take up the recitation at the point where the first 
little one dropped it. For a review of the entire story 
occasionally choose several of the children, stand them in 
the front of the room and assign each one a definite part of 
the selection. When the story-telling is started by the first 
pupil, it should run smoothly on to the end, each child having 
his portion all ready to tell without break or hesitation. 

Another method of review drill upon completed stories is 
that in which one child is chosen to tell the explanatory parts 
of the selection and the conversation is given, at the proper 
places, by other little ones who impersonate the different 
characters that appear in the course of the recitation: It 
adds greatly to the interest and enjoyment if the teacher 
herself takes an active part in some of these devices, for her 
own smooth and well worded recitation is a strong incentive 
to the primary tots, especially those who are inclined to be 
rather halting in their story-telling work. For instance, the 
teacher may begin the recitation upon a review selection, 
tell a short part of it, and suddenly call upon a child to 
continue, until someone else is chosen. After a short time, 
the teacher should again take up the thread of the story, 
tell a few more sentences of it and then, making a sudden 
stop, give the recitation over into the hands of another little 
one. This plan is especially helpful in working with a very 
long or difficult story. 

At intervals in the course of the language work, it is a very 
good plan to turn the recitation into a short program of review 
stories. Sing a few songs and then let every child who can 
repeat a story smoothly and perfectly, have a place upon the 
program. ‘This device is a strong incentive to careful effort 
and has the additional advantage of giving a certain im- 
portance to this branch of primary work. The children who 
succeed in securing a place in a recitation of this kind, gain 
greatly in poise through the new spirit of formality that is 
thus thrown about the story-telling. From time to time, the 
mothers of the children may be invited to come and hear the 
stories. This is a privilege that is highly appreciated, and a 
good attendance is generally the result of the plan. 

It is in telling the hero tale and the moral story that the 
teacher has need of her utmost skill. How can the little 
hearts be touched and the tender souls inspired with the 
desire to emulate greatness, without drawing too obvious a 
moral at the end of the story? It is the old vexing question 
that every primary teacher has to meet and yet the children 
themselves will often help in solving this problem. As a 
general fact, children are found to be possessed of a natural 
and inborn sense of consistency and are often able to draw 
the moral conclusion for themselves. When it becomes 
necessary to impress a moral truth that is not clearly and 
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easily drawn from the happenings of the story, the teacher 
can achieve her purpose best by the use of skilfully put ques. 
tions that will eventually lead the children to state the cop. 
clusion for themselves. 

In planning the work in language, especially for the s)ecia| 
months, it is always better to give too few than too many 
stories. Make each selection so familiar that it is a part of 
the child’s life and so thoroughly a part of himself that he 
can repeat it intelligently and smoothly enough to give 
pleasure to others who hear its repetition. Great care nust 
be taken lest the child’s quick little ears grasp merely the 
sound and not the meaning of difficult new phrases. Some 
of the mistakes of this kind are often extremely ludic: ous, 
Errors of this sort are more apt to occur in concert recita’ ions 
than in that of the individual pupil, and yet it behooves ¢ very 
teacher of little children to keep her ears always open for 
blunders of this ridiculous nature. 

In the hurry and stress of the primary work, there is danger 
that the old charming practice of story-telling be entirely 
overlooked. There should be plenty of stories that are ‘old 
merely for their effect upon the children, and these stvries 
should never be reproduced again by the tiny listevers. 
Many selections of this kind may be used throughout the 
year for their soothing and moral effects. The time spen: in 
telling them is never wasted, for they often drive a truth 
home in a way that mere words could neverdo. Every teacher 
who makes a habit of telling an occasional story forges, each 
time, one more strong link in the powerful chain that hinde 
the hearts of the children to herself 











The Wind-Mill 
M. M. G. 


Did you ever see a wind-mill 

Whirl its arms around and round? 
Oh! it goes so very quickly, 

And it makes a creaking sound. 


I will play that J’m a wind-mill 
Standing firm upon the ground: 
Now just watch me while I make 
The great big wheel go ’round. 
(Hold arms horizontal in front of body, and slowly turn them aro.ind 
and back.) 
Now slowly — so — then very fast, 
The great big wind-mill goes, 
But it will never move at all, 
Unless a strong wind blows. 
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Who Has Seen the Wind? 


CHRISTINA G,. ROSSETTI. 





WwW - has seen the wind ? Neith-er ml u; B 





CARRIE BULLARD 
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An Overworked Elocutionist 


Once there was a little boy, whose name was Robert Reece; 
And every Friday afternoon he had to speak a piece. 
So many poems thus he learned that soon he had a store 
Of recitations in his head, and still kept learning more. 
And now this is what happened: He was called upon, one week, 
And totally forgot the piece he was about to speak! 
His brain he cudgelled. Not a word remained within his head! 
And so he spoke at random, and this is what he said: 
My Beautiful, my Beautiful, who standest proudly by, 
It was the schooner Hesperus — the breaking waves dashed high! 
Why is the Forum crowded? What means this stir in Rome? 
Under a spreading chestnut-tree there is no place like home! 
When Freedom from her mountain height cried, Twinkle, little star, 
Shoot if you must this old gray head, King Henry of Navarre! 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue castled crag of Drachenfels, 
My name is Norval, on the Grampian Hills, ring out, wild bells! 
If you’re waking, call me early, to be or not to be, 
The curfew must not ring to-night! Oh, woodman, spare that tree! 
Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! And let who will be 

clever! 
The boy stood on the burning deck, but I go on forever!” 
His elocution was superb, his voice and gestures fine; 
His schoolmates all applauded as he finished the last line. 
“T see it doesn’t matter,” Robert thought, “‘what words I say, 
So long as I declaim with oratorical display!” 

— Carolyn Wells, in St. Nicholas 





Forcing Plants 


Gather twigs where you can — long ones — and put them 
in a big high — something, and put them in the sun — and 
begin to watch. The first green leaf that comes from the dry 
twig will be the most delightful you or the children will see 
all the year. Don’t keep the forced twigs too long, or they 
will reach their limit in growth and be disenchanting. Let 
them go while yet everybody would like to keep them. Bring 
in the first catkins and don’t forget that poplars and birches 
have catkins as well as willows and alders. Keep them till 
they shake out and fluff; more nature study you see without 
trying for it. Let the children do the questioning. Don’t 
forget that the mourning cloak butterfly (antiopa) has been in 
hibernation all winter and has been seen in March flying 
leisurely about —a large, purplish brown butterfly, with 
a buff-yellow margin to its wings, cross-threaded minutely 
with black to give it its sombre name. Notice if its dress- 
wings look as if they had been slept in all winter — luckily 
for them the fashion never changes. 


White and Speckle 


FLORENCE VAUGHAN REINKING 


Who ever heard of hens sliding down hill, or wearing dolls 
bonnets or bright ribbons tied on the necks and on their 
drumsticks ? 

White was a pure white hen, Speckle a brown one, 
speckled with white. There never lived two hens that 
had more attention than these. They belonged to two 
little girls who played with them, quite as though they were 
dolls. 

In the summer time they dressed the hens up in gay hats or 
bonnets that had belonged to some poor doll that was laid 
aside. 

In these clothes the pets were carried or pushed about in 
doll carts all over the little town where the children 
lived. Very quietly they sat while they were being 
admired by other children who looked at them with longing 
eyes. 

But the greatest sport came with the flying snow. Speckle 
and White were taken down from their comfortable perch 
in the warm old barn «and given a good swift ride. There 
was a steep hill back of the house where these children 
lived and almost before the snow covered the ground the girls 
ran for their sleds and the hens to go coasting. 

The poor hens didn’t understand the fun in coasting at 
first; they flapped their wings and cocked their heads to 
one side and finally, after enduring much, flew away off the 
sled and ran home to the barn. 

After trying a great.many times, and many, many ways, 
the girls at last taught the hens to stay on the sleds. Each 
girl set her hen on the front of the sled, while she sat at the 
back; a little run, a good push — and away they go, sliding 
over the sparkling snow. 

The hens usually had a very easy time coasting, because 
the children always pulled them up the hill. 

A happy life these children led with their queer pets, and a 
sorry day it was when poor Speckle was found dead under 
the perch. Speckle was taken away and buried, and all the 
children in the neighborhood paid some tribute to their little 
lost hen-friend. White was so lonely she didn’t seem to care 
for new friends, and at last she died, too — from a broken 
heart and old age, the children say. 


( How many teachers would recommend this sort of play to their 
children ?—Tue Epriror) 
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LITTLE GUSTAVA. 
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Little Gustava sits 
In @ sun, 
Safe inthe porch, and the 
little drops run 
From ‘the icicles under 
the eaves so Tasl, 
For the bright spring sun 
shines warm at ~ last 


Gi | Aird glad is littte Gustava. - 
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elke ) Ske wears a quaint little 
( 
—~ -», scarlet cap, 
Gind a little. green bowl 
she holds in her lap, 
Filled with bread and milk 
= fo the brim, 
ge And a wreath of marigolds 
, — round ‘the rim: 
Hatha!” laughs little Gustave. 
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' Up comes ker little gray, coaxin cal, 
With her littte ' ink nosé, and she mews 
“USkat'’s that °” 
Gustava feeds her, — she beps 
or More; 
And a \ittte brown hen walks in at 
= the door: 
“ Good-day! cries littte GusTava. 
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She scatters crumbs for 











e littTé brown hen, 
There comes a rush and a 
flutter, and then 
Down fly her \ittTe white doves so sweet, 
With ~ Meir snowy wings and eir 
-~ crimson | feet: 

““Uyelcome!” cries 
} e Gustava. ) 
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a dainty and wsager They pick 
up crumbs. 

But who ‘is Re through h ‘the 
doorway comes ? 


Little Scotér er little 


ags 
Looks in Gos -hag and his 
unny ‘Tail wags: " 
‘Hat kal” laughs i 4Te Gustava 





You want some breakfast, Too?” 
and — 
Ske séts her bowl on the brick TtTloor brown; 
find little dog Rags drinks up her milk 
“While she strokes, his 229.8 By locks, like silk. 
‘Dear R age! says littte YGust Tava. 


Waiting witkout stood sparrow and crow, 
Cool ing “heir feet in the melting snow, 


“Won't you come in, good folk?” she cried. 
But tthe ey were Too ‘pash ful, and stayed outside, 
Sugh “ ray come int” cried % Gustava. 


So the last she threw ‘them. and knelt on the mat 

‘Wit doves, and biddy, and dog, and cat: 

_ Gnd ws mother cante te tRe “open house door: 

“ Dear ‘lag daughter, I bring you s0me more, 
My merry littte Gustdaval” 


Kitty and “‘Yerrier, biddy and doves 

Aull Manings harmiess “Gustava loves. 

The shy ?kind creatures “Tis joy To feed 

find ohy her breakfast” is sweet indeed 
To happy littTe Gustava ! 


Celia “T haxter 











(By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston,"Publishers of Celia Thaxter’s poems) 
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He Who Runs May Read 


CAROLINE Hacar, Mass. 


‘3 UPERINTENDENT SMITH was called away un- 
. expectedly on account of sickness, so the primary 
teachers’ meeting will be postponed until next week,” 

said the superintendent’s assistant. 

The teachers drew a long sigh and looked at each other 
as the assistant left the room. 

“‘Well, I must say I am sorry way down to the very soles 
of my feet,” said little Miss Briggs. ‘‘I am so tired I could 
hardly drag myself up here; but I did want to hear a discussion 
on Primary Reading.” s 

“So am I sorry!’”’ echoed Miss Condon. ‘‘Sorry and tired, 
too. I am going straight home and go to bed. Friday night 
sees me completely worn out, soul and body. I am disap- 
pointed that we are not to have a meeting. Mr. Smith has 
been looking into some new method of primary reading which 
he says is fine. I was hoping to get so much help from him.” 

“That’s the way I feel.” 

“ And I.” 

“And J.” 

“Me, too,” came the echoes from various parts of the room. 

“T tell you there is nothing that takes the life right out of a 
teacher like primary reading. I don’t mind the rest of the 
work, but the reading at the beginning of the year, say for 
four or five months, does wear out one’s patience. Fancy 
doing this sort of thing hour after hour five days in the week, 
and soon. ‘Johnny, what’sthat word?’ ‘Cat.’ ‘No, that 
is hen. Now read it.’ ‘I-see-a chicken.’ ‘No, Johnny, 
hen; I see a hen.’ Why at night sometimes I am as cross 
as a bear.” 

“Who was it whose husband asked her why she patiently 
told her child a word for the twentieth time and she replied, 
‘Because he did not know it the nineteenth time, John’ ?” 

“T don’t remember who it was and I admire her patience, 
but I am sorry for her and sorry for you all who attempt this 
needless task.” 

The teachers all turned to look at this last speaker, Miss 
Bragdon by name, a new teacher and a normal school grad- 
uate. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Why wear out your patience and weary your mind instead 
of happily reading by the Aldine?” laughed Miss Bragdon. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Have you never heard of the Aldine method of reading? 
I would not promise to teach here until Mr. Smith consented 
to let me introduce this method into my school and while 
you have been wrestling with your children, ¢elling them 
the same word over and over (no wonder your patience is 
exhausted), we have been learning rhymes, telling stories and 
playing games and the children are reading independently. 
I never tell them a word.” 

“What do you do?” 

“That sounds very fine, but wil! you kindly be more ex- 
plicit and tell us just how you teach your first sight words?” 

Miss Bragdon replied, “By means of rhymes. Through 
rhymes reading vocabulary is quickly acquired. A child can 
build up a reading vocabulary more than twice as fast as by 
the usual ‘word’ or ‘sentence’ or ‘object’ method. Do 
any of us forget Mother Goose rhymes? But how long would 
we remember the same things told in prose? But the facility 
afforded for the acquiring of a vocabulary is not the only, 
nor indeed the most important advantage of the rhyme. 
Through the medium of the rhyme the child learns each word 
in use, in relation to other words in a use and a relation which 
he understands, and of which he is conscious when he is 
learning the written and printed forms of the word; thus 
from the outset he associates with the book word a spoken 
word which means something to him. When he reads this 
word in connection with other words, he at once associates 
with it not its sound alone but its meaning. There is a third 
advantage of the rhyme properly used, which is perhaps the 
greatest of all: the rhyme is a reference book. After the 
child learns a word by means of a rhyme he is never told that 
word but is referred to the rhyme to hunt up the word for 
himself. This I will explain to you later.” 
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“But are the children interested from the beginning in 
your rhymes? Do they fully understand them? Are they 
not hard to learn?” 

“If given at once and alone all pupils might not be inter- 
ested in the rhymes. They might not be able to fully under- 
stand them. So in order to arouse their interest and help 
them understand the rhyme, the children are told a story 
containing the rhyme. As the story repeats the rhyme several 
times the pupils partly memorize the rhyme in this way.” 

“T wish you would illustrate with a particular story and 
rhyme.” 

“Very well, this is the first story taught. I wish to teach 
the children this rhyme: 

Come away, 
Come and play. 
so I tell this story: 


* THE SPRING STORY 


Once upon a time a little boy and his sister asked their mother if t! -y 
might have some money and go to the store and buy some candy. 

“No, dears,”’ answered Mother, “I think you have had all the canly 
that is good for you to-day. Run outdoors and play.” 

Out walked the two children and sat down on the porch. 

“T don’t want to play,” growled the boy. 

“T think we might just have a little candy,” whined the girl. ~o 
they sat on the porch and pouted. 

The little birds flew from tree to tree, building their nests and sing- 
ing. They were so happy because spring had come. 

The squirrels frisked and chattered on the lawn. They, too, were 
glad the winter was over. 

Even the yellow daffodils in the garden looked up and smiled at the 
warm sun. 

Every one seemed happy but our pouting boy and girl. 

Along the street came a crowd of boys and girls running, laughing, 
and shouting. They were just as happy as the birds and squirrels. 

When they saw the cross little boy and girl, they shouted, “Stop 
pouting. Don’t you know spring is here? Now is the time to play 
and be glad.” 

Then a big girl who was leading called, 


“Come away, 
Come and play.” 


All the children took up the cry and shouted, 


“Come away, 
Come and play.” 


They were having such a good time that our boy and girl could fee! 
cross no longer. Smiles chased the frowns from their faces. They 
jumped up and ran off with the other children, laughing and singing: 

“Come away, 
Come and play.” 

“T should think the children might know the rhyme after 
that.” 

“There is no ‘might’ about it. The children ‘must’ know 
the rhyme, so now I teach it thoroughly.” 

‘But why are you so particular about it? I should think 
if they get the sense of the rhyme it would be enough.” 

‘As you will see when he comes to the written work, the 
chief use of the rhyme (as I have hinted at before) is to give 
the pupil a definite reference to which he may turn whenever 
he forgets a sight word. So unless he is perfectly sure of the 
rhyme he cannot help himself. Again, most of the words in 
the rhyme are words based upon which whole series of 
phonetic words are built, so unless he pronounces every word 
with perfect articulation he is unable to help himself to new 
words in the same family. Therefore, let me repeat, tlie 
rhyme must be learned with perfect accuracy and repeated 
with correct articulation. But this is mot a hard task. The 
rhymes are easy, and as you have seen they are partly memo- 
rized through the telling of the story. To further fix them 
we dramatize them.” 

““Dramatize them! Why? What has dramatization to 
do with reading?” 

“‘Dramatizing plays a very important rdéle in the success!ul 
teaching of reading. It prepares the child to read appreci- 
atively and expressively. The stories introducing the rhymes 
should be fold, not read. After telling the story the children 
dramatize it, ‘playing it,’ they call it. Indeed the children 
look upon all the devices used in the Aldine method as ‘plays’ 
or ‘games,’ and enter into all of them with the enthusiasm 
shown in their play. Dramatizing is reading in the fullest 


*From “Learning to Read.”” A Manual for Teachers. By Spaulding & Br: -¢ 
Used by permission of the publishers, Messrs. Newson & Co., Ne 


w York. 
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sense of the word. Instead of simply thinking and picturing 
in their imagination the thoughts of the printed page, by 
dramatizing the children make the thoughts live. Instead 
of merely thinking about the actors in the story which they 
read, the children, in dramatizing, become those actors them- 
selves. Instead of reading what the actors of the story do 
and say, the children, as actors, do and say those things 
themselves. This is realistic reading.” 

“But isn’t this a hard thing to teach children ?”’ 

Miss Bragdon laughingly replied, “‘That is just what I 
thought when I first heard of this method of reading, but it is 
the easiest thing imaginable. The children look upon it as 
the best kind of a game. Every child is soon eager to take 
part. But it is growing late, so suppose we postpone the 
rst of our talk and have another meeting in my room after 
school to-morrow. Superintendent Smith has been watching 
tic development of the Aldine method in my room with much 
inerest, and it was upon this method that he wished to talk 
with you to-night. He thinks it is a logical, simple, and 
natural way to teach children to read independently and with 
e-pression. The teacher never tells a child a word, but from 
the first steps he is trained to rely upon himself and to apply 
ou occasion any usable knowledge he may possess. There 
are other phases of this delightful way to teach reading which 
I will take up later. Pictures are a part of the material and 
method, together with various devices for seat work. 

‘To these are added a phonetic chart and a manual which 
explains the method step by step, giving the teacher an 
abundance of helpful suggestions. In this manual processes 
and methods are not described merely with directions to 
follow them, but the reasons for every process, for the use of 
every least device even, are fully discussed; so teachers may 
be fully intelligent concerning the mental processes involved, 
the purpose and effect of the methods employed. 

‘Such intelligence is especially necessary that teachers may 
be quick to perceive when the purpose which any process or 
device is intended to serve has been accomplished. You 
will be especially interested about the busy work. Oh, you 
poor primary teachers using other methods who are always 
wondering ‘what to give the children for busy work,’ and, oh, 
the time the poor children have wasted on useless so-called 
‘busy work,’ given only with the view to keep the children 
quiet. Therefore the Aldine method has these three points 
added to its other fine qualities: 

“Teachers do not have to take time needed for other things 
to plan busy work. 

“The children are learning to read independently at their 
seats instead of wasting time in useless busy work. 

“It saves the expense of buying busy work.” 

“This sounds most interesting, but will you kindly explain 
to us how this is done? How do you teach a child to read 
yet never tell him a word? How keep him busy, yet never 
plan seat work? This certainly sounds like two negatives.” 

“And two negatives make an affirmative. Therefore, I 
am willing to prove what I say. Come to my room to-morrow 
night and I will tell you more about the dramatizing, picture 
study, board work, busy work, etc. I will show you how to 
use the Aldine method. I know there is not a teacher here 
who, after giving this method a thorough test, will not feel as 
I do that it is the best and by far the best system of teaching 
reading. Well, what say you?” 

“Agreed! agreed!” 

“Very well, then, I move that this meeting is adjourned. 
All in favor, say ‘Aye.’ ” 

“Aye, aye.” 

“Contrary minded, ‘No.’ It is a vote.” 


The Land of Make-Believe 


Years ago, in our childhood days, 

When we were weary of common plays, 
What a delight our wits to deceive 

And stroll in the dear land of Make-Believe! 


Dazzling fairies sprang from the gravel walk 
And, if we listened, we could hear ’em talk! 
The birds and butterflies as well 

Had wonderful, wonderful secrets to tell! 
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The leopards could “‘moo” and the cows could neigh; 
The camels were packing their trunks all day; 

The chickens were learning to swim like the bees, 
And little giraffes were climbing trees! 


The dog was madly in love with the cat; 

The crickets were playing ball with the bat, 

While the elephant hopped like the kangaroo 

And the rattlesnake curtsied and said, ‘‘ How do?” 


We could walk to the sun on one of its rays, 
And, somehow, its light would never daze! 
And you could be I, and I could be you — 
Oh, there wasn’t a thing that we couldn’t do! 


So, even now, when simple things pall 
And we find no pleasure in them at all, 
Let us not sit down to droop and to grieve, 
But stroll in the land of Make-Believe! 
— Elizabeth Ravens 





Drawing Rabbits 


Have sheets of paper folded as if paper dolls were to be 
cut, as shown in illusiration, and give each child a pattern 
of rabbit, and having first drawn an irregular line across the 
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lower part of the outside section to represent grass, trace 
around the pattern placed on this irregular line. Be sure to 
cut all the folded parts of the sheet in order to obtain a whole 
row of “‘mad March hares.” 























A. M. C. 





With the coming of the first robin a peculiar elation pos- 
sesses me. However blustering and snowy the March winds, 
they cannot fool me now. Youth and hope assert their 
eternal sway and melt the frozen rills of my being as surely 
as the sunshine is breaking up every brook that must find its 
way to the sea.— Frances Theodora Parsons 





What Could be More Delicate? 


A teacher received this note: 


You will do me a favor, if you will send me a note — say once a 
week — to let me know how is doing, so that I may keep in touch 
with him physically. 





Yours, 
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The Alder 


No symbol could so well represent Nature’s first yield- 
ing in spring-time as this blossoming of the Alder, the 
Before the 
frost is gone, and while the new-born season is yet too 
weak to assert itself by actually uplifting anything, it can 
at least let fall these blossoms, one by one, till they wave 


drooping of the tresses of these tender things. 


defiance to the winter on a thousand boughs. 


—T. W. Higginson. 


Corrective Measures 


RutH McIntirR:E, Springfield, Mass. 


Children who fail to keep up with the routine work are 
now being treated with consideration and deservedly so; 
for the normal child will learn all that is good for him without 
teaching. 

There are symptoms to be diagnosed just as surely as in a 
case of physical failure. 

Deaf children are helped by having the presentation accom- 
panied with much illustrative matter. We must remember 
that a picture is not always an illustration for a child. It 
must come within his experience if it means much to him. 
Models are often needed; these to be followed by a series 
of pictures. Articulation is of the utmost importance; the 
teachers should not only speak distinctly, but the deaf child 
may be greatly helped by extra phonic drill. Whole syllables, 
as, tion, ness, com, etc. 

When a new idea is to be given, let the teacher speak very 
slowly and in short sentences. Little waits between the steps 
will harm no class if they are properly interested at the 
beginning. Sprightly teachers have their place in the drill 
exercise, but more drill and less effective is the result, if the 
presentation is rapid. 

When considering those who have poor eye-sight, let the 
teacher seek out books having large print and narrow pages, 
as one of the difficulties is in carrying the eye along. 

She should write all work on the blackboard in a large hand. 
Manila charts try the eye much less than the blackboard and 
the work is much more easily copied if placed low, not at the 
top of the board. 

Those pupils who are really slow of comprehension are the 
ones who will test the ability of the teacher. Note the 
vacillating eye of all such. They do not keep their eye fixed 
on anything, not even toys. Bright color in illustrations, 
training in keeping the eye-mark in gymnastic position, and 
many other devices which tend to correct this are the first 
corrective measures for these children. 

It takes a long time to develop the imagination so that a 
dull child can take the same work as bright children; this 
has been hinted at elsewhere. Meantime, let the teacher 
be careful that she presents one definite point at a time. In 
this way the bright pupils in the class are not hindered. 
For the slow ones, more steps may be taken for a topic. The 
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bright pupils may be allowed to read or do busy work with 
advantage as they do not need so many. 

Instead of drill it is often best to seemingly present a new 
lesson which is only the old subject in a new dress. One 
point at a time will be remembered and associated with the 
next quite naturally, which is the desirable thing in learning. 

The constructive instinct is the valuable hook upon which 
to hang the teaching, sometimes. Show the one you wish 
to reach how to make something with which he will have a 
good result. 

Let him show someone else and encourage him to express 
himself along these lines. 

In short, let a child express his own ideas before he attem))ts 
to express other people’s, as he must in reading and spelling. 
Notice how fertile the bright two-year-old is, and how quiet 
the stolid. Manual work is a safe and natural avenue of 
expression and none is so dull that he cannot respond in 
this way. Manual training is not a new thing in the educa- 
tional process. The boy of long ago made his own course of 
study; that is all; see desks in unsupervised schools. 





A Spring Airing 

All the good little kittens have washed their mittens, 

And hung them up to dry; 
They’re gray and fluffy and soft and muffy 

But it’s time to lay them by. 
And now that we’ve come to the spring of the year. 
They have them all out airing here; 
And that is the reason, I do suppose, 
Why this little tree that every one knows 
By the name of Pussy Willow goes. 

— Martha Burr Banks, in Good Housekeeping 





Peary’s Flag 

Years ago Mrs. Peary gave to her husband a silk flag | iat 
he has carried on his Arctic expeditions. Each time that hie 
has reached his farthest north, he has placed a bit of he 
red, white, and blue beneath a pile of stones. The picture 


uy 


of these lonely cairns, and then of the flag showing three 
white patches where the colors have been cut out, are fai-ly 
thrilling. Some day, he hopes to place that flag at 1 1¢ 
north pole. 
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Out of the Beaten Track II 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 


Weather Reports 


NE of the most fruitful of sources, upon which to 
depend for tangible results—in the so-called 


“Observation Work” —may, for convenience, 
be termed ‘“‘ Natural Phenomena.” 

Under the most trying conditions, hampered by the nar- 
rowest of environments, the sky —though it may vary in 
the expanse visible to the observer — offers ample opportunity 
for the observation of the clouds, wind, rain, snow, dew, 
frost, sun, moon, stars, as material upon which to base the 
taily oral, and subsequent written language lesson. 

Experience has proved that time set apart — five to ten 
ninutes — in the early part of the morning session, may be 
iade one of the most enjoyable and fruitful periods of the 
laily program. 

The following outline has been found most convenient in 
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making out the daily bulletin, which can be made to serve 
the purpose of an itemized record and a suitable ground 
plan upon which to build the observation work and the daily 
conversational lesson. 


Note In connection with the observation of the wind, the various 
weather-vanes in the vicinity of the schoolhouse, as well as in the neigh- 
borhood of the homes, are to be noticed daily, and the points of the 
compass learned incidentally. With the aid of a pasteboard clock 
face the first steps in telling time may be taught in connection with the 
ever-changing hours of sunrise and sunset. 


The following series of riddles was prepared to serve for 
recreation, to test the knowledge of the class, and to present, 
in rhythmical form, word pictures of the various phases of 
nature which had been under observation. With one ex- 
ception —‘‘The Weather Cock,” which was introduced 
because it was related to the wind, and to the points of the 
compass — the series includes only such topics as have been 
the subjects of the weather-talks from day to day, week after 
week; month by month, from season to season. 

This plan is offered as suggestive of one that has proved 
successful in the classroom. 

Read any riddle — that of the sun, for example — clearly 
and with expression to the class. Call on the several chil- 
dren — whose raised hanals indicate that the answer has been 
guessed — to step forward and whisper it to you. 

Instruct these children to listen, while you read the riddle 
a second time, and to decide how they will show — in panto- 
mime — what the riddle describes. Call on each child, in 
turn, to illustrate the movements of the sun as described. 
At the close — and so soon as the majority of the class have 
guessed the answer—let the class decide which child’s 
pantomime was the best. 

On some subsequent occasion select the child, whose work 
excelled, to act as leader of the class in depicting the same 
riddle. As some of the riddles will be best appreciated when 
the conditions are at hand, the sun behind the cloud, the rain- 
drops, etc., may be kept’as a surprise for the children for days 
when the facts may be proved by watching the phenomena. 

Send groups of children to the windows to watch the sky 
and clouds; the window-panes, puddles, etc., then quietly 
and impressively read the riddle. Allow individual children 
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to point out any fact stated in the riddle after the answer has 
been gueessd. 

The phases of the moon may be shown by the children in 
simple blackboard sketches after the answers to the riddles 
have been guessed. 

It is sometimes best to anticipate for the class; for this 
reason, direct the children to watch the sky at night, whenever 
you have in mind a riddle for the next day, appropriate to 
any special phase of the moon. No hint is to be given, simply 
the direction to find some new and interesting object in the 
sky. 

When the particular riddle — appropriate to the conditions 
— has been read and guessed, drawings may be made or paper 
cuttings mounted in the busy work period. 

Imaginative drawings, showing the conditions described in 
the riddles of the stars, may be made another mode of express- 
ing the answers to some of the riddles, not easily expressed 
in legitimate pantomime; for, the tactful teacher will never 
allow one of the most interesting and helpful features of the 
work with young children to deteriorate into anything gro- 
tesque or uncouth, for, it would cease then to be pantomime 
and would become a mere burlesque or farce. 


Riddles 


NATURAL PHENOMENA 


You see it in the early morn, 
Just at the rosy flush of dawn; 
At noon ’tis.high up overhead, 
At close of day it goes to bed. 
(The sun) 


You love to watch it in the night, 
It gives the starry sky more light; 
Sometimes ’tis round, just like a ball, 
Quite often ’tis not seen at all; 
Again, it looks quite like a bow, 
Which, either large or small, must grow. 
(The moon) 


One by one they show at night, 
Each one like a tiny light, 
Dotted o’er the dome of sky, 
More than you could count or I. 
(The stars) 


He has a round face as round as can be, 

He smiles down at you and he smiles down at me; 

And, though he should hide ’neath a curtain so gray, 

He'll peep out at you on the next pleasant day. 
(The sun) (The storm clouds) 


I often see a silvery boat 
Upon the evening sky afloat. 
(The crescent moon) 


You surely cannot count them all, 
There are two many — all so small — 
And yet, each, like a tiny spark, 
Can light the sky, however dark. 
(The stars) 


It came one calm, but chilly, night, 
And coated walks and fences white; 
But, all the flowers — O dear me! 
Were black and wilted as could be. 
(The frost) 


There is an upland pasture, 
Where sheep and lambkins white 
Are moving, ever moving, 
And often pass from sight; 
I wonder how they like it, 
Above the tree-tops high, 
For, sheep and lambkins are, you see, 
All pastured in the sky. 


(The clouds) 
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It shouted down the chimney, 
It rattled blind and door, 
Then ran around the corner, 
And made a great uproar; 
It raced along the pavements 
As quickly as could be, 
And shouted back, while running, 
“Ha, ha!” You can’t catch me!” 


They tap upon the window, 
Run races down the pane, 
They dance in al the puddles, 
They’re merry sprites, ’tis plain; 
Sometimes they crowd together 
And make a pool so fine, 
Or race along the gutters 
In one long winding line. 
They have a merry frolic 
On any stormy day, 
But, when the sun comes shining 
They quickly stop their play. 
(The raindrops) 


When first the sun arises, 
At early morn are seen 
Some little sparkling jewels 
Upon the grass blades green; 
They shimmer and they twinkle 
Like little diamonds bright, 
Whene’er they meet the glances 
Of dancing rays of light; 
They’re found on tiny twig and leaf 
Of bush or vine or tree, 
But, as the bright sun higher mounts, 
These jewels cease to be. 
(Dewdrops) 


I look up in the sky at night, 
And sometimes miss the moon’s bright light; 
I watch the clouds with greatest care, 
But no bright moon is hidden there; 
And, when I ask, ‘‘What ails the sky? 
I cannot find the moon on high, 
Why does she not come into view? 
Papa then says, ‘‘The moon is—— ; 
But, watch each night and by and by, 
You can the moon’s first quarterd spy.” 
(The new moon) 


You find it high up on the barn, 
Sometimes upon the steeple, 
It looks abroad on all the land 
And down upon the people; 
It’s turned about, this way and that, 
By every wind that blows, 
And, though it cannot even crow, 
The compass points it shows. 
(The weather cock) 





Contributor’s Calendar 
Material for PRIMARY EDUCATION 


September due May 1 
October 2 July 25 
November Aug. 25 
December Sept. 25 
January - Oct. 25 
February Nov. 25 
March Dec. 25 
April yt Jan. 25 
May “f Feb. 25 
June Mar. 25 





No mortal is alert enough to be awake at the first dawn of 
spring. — Thoreau 
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Tony, the Pack Burro 


Jutta Darrow Cow Les, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Once there were two little burros that lived at the foot of 
mountain in Colorado. Their names were Tony and Cle: 
and they seemed to think a very great deal of each othe;. 

But Tony and Cleo did not look in the least alike. Cle. 
had soft fluffy hair, and her master combed it out every day. 
and was very careful to keep her looking just as pretty «. 
possible. But poor Tony received very little attentio) . 
His hair might get knotted and tangled with burrs, but 
did not matter at all. The reason was this: Cleo was ke; 
to carry travelers up the mountain, and the prettier s| 
looked, the oftener she was wanted by those who were choosin 
a burro to ride. Tony, on the other hand, was just a pac 
burro; that is, he had great packs of goods strapped upon h 
back, and he carried these up the mountain instead of carryin 
people, so, of course, his master thought it did not matt 
whether his coat was fine and smooth or not. 

I am sure that Cleo thought a great deal of Tony, in spit: 
of his rough coat, but I think Tony must have wished tha 
he could look as nice as Cleo, and so could have carried peop|: 
up the mountain instead of straw or lumber, or baskets an: 
blankets and tents. 

Tony was a good little fellow at heart, but it was not to b« 
wondered at if he sometimes grew tired and wanted to ru: 
away from all the big burdens that he was expected carry. 

One day a camping party came to the owner of the two 
little burros, and wanted to hire them for a trip up the moun 
tain, where they were planning to camp for a few days. So 
Tony and Cleo were brought out, and as soon as one of th« 
ladies of the party saw Cleo, she exclaimed, “Oh, what a 
dear little burro! I want her to take me up the trail.” Of 
course this made Cleo feel very happy, and I like to think that 
Tony tried not to care when a great pack of straw was 
strapped upon his back. It was such a big pack that the 
poor little fellow was almost buried from sight beneath it, but 
it was not heavy, and Tony certainly was glad of that. 

Each one of the party selected his burro, while the pack 
burros were loaded with the goods, and then they were ready 
to start. 

Up and up the trail they went, sometimes coming to narrow 
ledges of rock where there was just room enough for them to 
pass; sometimes climbing steep cliffs where no horse could 
have kept his footing. But the little burros were used to 
just such climbing and did not mind it at all. They had been 
brought up in the mountains, and were quite at home on the 
steepest trails. 

But all at once, as they reached a very narrow part of the 
trail, a great stone under Tony’s foot gave way and rolled 
over the edge of the cliff. Tony stumbled, tried to catch 
himself, gave a helpless little scramble, and then rolled over 
the cliff, too. 

Down and down he went, some thirty feet, and then, on a 
bit of level rock he landed upon his back, in the midst of his 
load of straw — quite unhurt! 

The train of burros was quickly stopped, and the driver: 
ran to the edge of the cliff and looked over with anxious faces. 
As they looked down, they saw Tony give a great lurch, rol! 
over upon his side, and then scramble to his feet. 

“Well, if that don’t beat all!” they exclaimed. And the 
they laughed. 

But in another moment they had gone to work, and in 
little while one of their number was let down with ropes an 
straps to the ledge of rock beside Tony. Then the astonished 
little burro was securely fastened to the straps and pulle'! 
back up the cliff, and when the driver had been pulled u)., 
too, Tony took his former place’ in the pack train, and the 
march up the mountain was resumed. 

Now, as all this ‘truly happened,” I believe that if Ton 
could think, this was about what he said to himself as he 
carefully picked his way on up the trail: 

“If I had been carrying one of those people, instead of my 
load of straw, when I went over the cliff, I’d have been killed, 
and so would they. I guess perhaps it’s better to be satisfied 
with what I’ve got to do. The load of straw that I felt s» 


cross about carrying, was the very thing that saved my life! 
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TEACHERS’ DESK BOOKS 





STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON PLANS 


By Anna E. McGovern, B.S., Professor of Primary —— Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, lowa. 308 pages. Bound in red cloth. ice, $1.25. 
One of the most helpful and inspiring new books for primary 

and Poems with Lesson Plans,” by Anna E. McGovern, of the Iowa State Normal 
School. nat Gc canis boon to parents, also, and to grade teachers as 

English ta it contains four hundred pages of the choicest literature for children in the 


teachers is “Stories 


language. Her lesson plans =P tions are the ou’ of many yous 
ot successful experience as Professor of Primary Methods. are brimful of 
teresting, 


ctical, and effective —s for the teacher, and are so Sain and specific 
that no teacher need fail in applying 
(Signed) C. P. CoLcrRAve, 
Projessor of Sogo and nd Didactics, 
Iowa State Normal School. 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


By H. E. Kratz, City Superintendent of Schools, Calumet, Mich. Cloth. 224 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. 
The author, who as teacher and superintendent, has for years been in close 


= with pupils at all stages of advancement, has thrown hindent light on the 
“solution of school problems by his systematic and sympathetic study of the 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Education. 
Illustrated. 352 pages. Extra cloth. Price. $1.25. 
This book aims to show explicitly the relation of psychology to education, and to 
give the teacher a clearer and more thorough knowledge of the principles which ‘underlie 
true methods of instruction. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


With S: tions on Method. 

tamo. Half leather. 352 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The suggestions on method keep in ogg | view the rr of the coy a 
of psycho to the work of the school-room. It is a work easy of mastery by young 
teachers, and experienced teachers will find it interesting and profitable.j 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Fully illustrated. 12mo. 188 pages. Cloth. Price, so cents. 


Work and entertainment for the first half hour, recreation periods, and seat work 
are planned, subjects broad enough for a month’s work are devised, as Home Life 
in September, — Nature in Vy pomeeeien of Winter in November, and 
so on, till Last Days in June. The appendix adds suggestions for ten different occu- 


pations, as cutting, folding, weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE BENNETTS 


Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


Busy work (pa cutting) associated with charming stories for the little ones. 
Seasonable work for every month in the year. 


HAND SEWING LESSONS 


By Sarah Ewell Krolik. Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
A Graded Course for Girls. 


PRIMARY READING; OR, METHODS OF TEACHING READING IN 
TEN CITIES 


From the pens of ten ex: ae teachers in the leading educational centres of the country. 
Royal 8vo. 116 pages. Price, $1.00. 


This volume enables any aie anywhere, while stil] at ame on ma used it in her 
regular work to visit and study the best methods of teaching read the great 
cities east and west, where unusual success justified the coms so pursued 


CHALK MODELING 


The New Method of Map Drawing 


100 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 138 pages. Cloth. Price, 80 cents. 

Part 1. dwells upon the necessity for the study of Structural Geography and for 
Field Lessons, upon learning * eee emest pictues and upon maps of the p.st and ies, 
a Part II. gives 15 lessons odeling, such as representation of = 


a pertings, river basin: senes t hae of different zones and suggestions on 
a c ft maps of United States, North America, Eurasia, etc., ane to 
various 


BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 


For Each Month of the School Year 


Boards. Qto. 9% 12 inches. Price, 50 cents. 

This invaluabie aid to — ey decoration includes plans and 
the blackboard for each month of the ar, as well as subjects for 
Christmas, New Year’s, Washington’s Bi y, and special days. 


ons for 
sgiving, 


PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING 

By Caroline F. Cutler, Special Instructor in Manual Training to the Primary Teachers 
of Boston. Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Methods in Form Study, Clay, Paper, and Color Work. 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


By Samuel Fallows. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


Just the book you need to teach Patriotism. Use it for Special Days — Washington’s 
Birthday, etc. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By Professor D. R. Augsburg. 7s illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in 
sche a and can be used in the first, second, and third grades of public 
schoo 

es treatment of ru 
Ph. lanterns, butte: 
light and - = effects. 


BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS 


In permanent book form. 8x11 inches. Price, 75 cents. 


Studies in flat-wash painting, containing twelve colored studies, with outlines, for 
teacher and pupil. 


, pillows, blankets, landscapes, 
ies, birds, animals, sunbonnet gir 


asses and weeds, 
» sunlight, moon- 


t Dandelion ‘ Fa 7 Water Lily 1o Nasturtium 
2 Pink | Lily 8 Crocus tr Squash Flower 
3 Morning Glory é Yellow Lily 9 Clematis 12 Cowslip 
EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 
For Little Folks 
By Fannie L. Johnson and Jennie M. Colby. [IIlustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 


cents. 


In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the little folks in the form of some 
interesting activity while the true value of the movement is preserved. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


- By Henry Suder, Su tng of Physical Culture, Chicago Public Schools. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

Chicago has set the pom of highest excellence upon this notable book of Professor 
Suder’s by distributing 2000 copies among its teachers. 


Illustrated- 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS 


By Hartvig Nissen, Instructor in Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston, 
formerly Instructor of Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard University’s 
Summer School. 77 illustrations. 107 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The New Calisthenics. Illustrated. Royal 
8vo. Boards, 50 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 
Teachers will find in this book an almost endless variety of exercises. Besides 


the songs set to music, marches and drills of many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May Day and the Fancy 
Marches. 


MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


By Annie E. Chase. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. Very popular. 


CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


Many full-page illustrations. r2mo. 212 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25 


A handsome volume, full of intensely interesting information at first hand by Lieuten- 
ant Schwatka. He has an easy, clear, and happy way of telling vividly of the life led 
by the children and grown-up people in Eskimo land. 


CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 
ae Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


— page and smaller original shinies, 254 pages. Small gto. Cloth. 
Pres 
Child life at home, at school, on the playgrounds, is told and 


every country of Europe, and for most of the countries o 
America. 


THE MAN WONDERFUL; OR, THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY 
DWELLING 


By Mary Wood-Allen, National Lecturer of the Department of Heredity and Hygiene. 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price $1.00 


ictured in detail for 
Asia, Africa, and 
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READINGS FOR MARCH 





SEASONABLE READING 
May always be obtained | 


at low cost 


by making a judicious selection 


from these School Classics 
SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 
No. 2. Aisop’s FABLEs. 
Adapted for primary Large type. Fox and 


grades. 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 


Grass! r, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Atsop’s FABLES. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM Atsop. I. 


Same as above, containing The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM sop. II. 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHat ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRiENvs. - I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No, 109, ‘THE BUTTERFLY BABy. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 
No, 110. PLANT BABIES. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES OF THE WOOD. 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIEs. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. 

No, 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HOME. 

Similar to No. 109. 


by 
Said 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. LitrLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. ROOTS AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grede. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 
No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 


Stories about the Weetugs, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 78. FLOWER FRIENDS. II. 


Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. 
illustrated, 


No. 79. FLOWER FRienps. III. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 


No. 87. LEGENDS @F THE SPRINGTIME. 


Fully 





version, and the story of Siegfried and Brun! 
man version. 


Being the stery of the Saying Roouy, B Bogie 


No. 185. ROBINSON Crusoz. Part I. 
In simple form for second grade children. The 





story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186. Rosinson Crusor. Part II. 
No. 187. RoBINsON CrusoE. Part III. | 
No. 188. Ropinson Crusoz. Part IV. | 
No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. | 


The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- | 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple | 
language. Large, clear type. | 


No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II, 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 





No, 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 
How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 

and the Apples (Norse Legend). 

No. 198. THK FLOWER WoRLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALgs. I. 


Adepeed by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil. ' 
dren. Contains the following stories: e Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 





No. 4. GrimMM’s Fairy TALEs. II. 


Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all | 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. | 


No, 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the | 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 


The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE Srory OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women, Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 





No. 25. Strory oF COLUMBUS. 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No, 31. LINCOLN. 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. Et WHITNEY. 
No. 60. EDISON. 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No, 63. Louisa M. ALcortT. 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 

No, 70, STEPHENSON. 


No. 71. IRVING. 
POCAHONTAS. 


Cyrus W. FIELD. 


No. 72. 
No, 81. 


No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Education. 


No. 21. Stores FROM GARDEN AND FIELb. II. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc 

No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 


No. 46. SToRY OF THE BosTON TEA PArty. 


Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, ‘‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 


No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 


Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 


ts 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


II. 


British driven from Boston. 


III. 


No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as above. 


No. 101. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as g5 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 








a{a3 
A 
THE GOLDEN RIVER 











GRADES Ill, and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 
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“<SONE ANOTHER 


To Keep the Little Ones Busy 


I am a country school teacher and will tell of some of the 
things I do to keep the little folks busv as there was a request 
for this in PRimARY EDUCATION. 

I keep strips of heavy gray paper about eighteen inches by 
six inches. On these I write with chalk the new word or 
words and have the pupils cover the writing by placing 
grains of corn evenly, one against the other, on the chalk 
marks. 

I use sewing cards extensively, making my own cards. 
Drawing paper, and even heavy gray wrapping paper, does 
very well for this purpose. I cut as many cards as I have 
pupils in the class. On one I write a new letter that I have 
taught in the writing, or outline a top, ball, leaf, or anything 
in connection with any of the lesson. Having placed all the 
cards together I take a pin and punch holes through all of 
them at once. We used some bright colored san silk. The 
pupils stick under in one hole and draw the thread up again in 
the next, going over each line twice to make the work alike 
on both sides. My pupils usually are willing and even 
anxious to furnish their own needles, and the san silk will 
not amount to more than fifteen or twenty cents a term. I 
find the help of an older pupil valuable until they know how 
to sew and also in preparing the cards. 

The different colored wrapping paper used by our merchants 
makes very pretty paper mats and chains. 

M. W. 


Handkerchief Salute 


In my second and third grades so many pupils came to 
school without a handkerchief I conceived the idea of having 
a salute. Directly after devotions and morals I say, “All 
ready for handkerchief salute.”” They are laid on desk while 
those who have none come to the front, writing their names 
on the board, where they remain until they bring one, which 
is usually the next session, when they erase. 


At the word “Salute,” all are fluttering in the air. If there 


are those too soiled, the owner raises his hand instead. 
A talk occasionally upon the cleanliness of the air passages, 
and the reason for breathing through the nostrils, is in place. 
Clean handkerchiefs are very much in evidence these days, 
and they are very happy to display them. It is an education 
outside of text-books, but I claim fully as important. 
A. A. W. 


Concert Work 


Why is it that we do not see more against concert work 
in the school-room when every year of experience teaches us 
that it is more dnd more useless? There is a little value in 
it, but very, very little, and there should be but a small 
amount of it in any school. Only the bright ones take part in 
it and the rest mumble along in a most irresponsible, in- 
attentive way. 

Teach a poem in concert, for instance, to get the swing 
and expression, but seldom have it said in concert again. 
It takes no longer to have each child say a stanza in turn, 
and the poem is rehearsed and you are sure that they know 
it and know the right words. 

It is always amusing to hear a poem said individually that 
has been learned in concert, for then the mistaken words are 
revealed. One child told me of her surprise when she saw 
the words in “Hail, Columbia” written, “Heaven born 
band!” for she said all through her childish existence she 
had shouted, ‘Ham, bom, ban!” whenever it was sung 


Spelling” in concert is utterly valueless. Only last spring 
while visiting a school I was compelled to listen to nearly 
twenty minutes in concert work‘on the day’s spelling lesson. 
Two minutes beforefthe gong struck for close of school the 
teacher began to call individually upon the children to spell 
the same words with the result that I knew was inevitable — 
scarce a child could spell a word correctly. Wha 

A little concert work is all right, but reduce it to its lowest 
terms. 

L. M 





Celebrating Birthdays 


I have found that it is not always possible for the children 
to bring candy, apples, or fruit to school when they have a 
birthday, and it isn’t possible for a teacher to furnish a cake 
for every birthday when she has about fifty girls and boys in 
her room. I have a first primary room and we have a 
“play cake” which is used on every birthday and enjoyed 
nearly as much as if it were a real cake. I took a medium size 
basin to a tinsmith and he cut eleven holes in the bottom the 
size of a candle. Then about one and one-half inches from 
the bottom he fitted in a piece of tin and soldered it firmly, 
in order to keep the candles from falling through when the 
basin was reversed. By painting the outside with two coats 
of white paint and dotting with red water color paint, I had 
a good imitation of a cake, when the candles were placed in 
the top. 

On the child’s birthday, I let him select the colored candles, 
one for each year of his age, and place in the holes of the 
“play cake.” He lights the first one, then invites the other 
children to light the remaining ones at which time each gives 
him some wish. After all are lighted, we sing a birthday 
song, and he chooses another song or game. Then he asks 
the children to blow the candles out. Each in turn gives him 
a wish. If time permits, we all play that we had a piece of 
this cake and go through motions of eating it, after which 
we all bid him good-bye and scamper home (to the desks* 

F.E 


An Incentive for Reading 


The following incentive has helped my reading immensely: 

In November the children cut out turkeys. These I pinned 
upon the door, and when a child read with expression, I 
placed a star upon his turkey. When he obtained ten such 
stars, I placed a silver one on it, and when he obtained 
twenty, he received a gold star. When school closed for 
Thanksgiving, the children carried their turkeys home in 
high glee. 

In December I used stockings in the same way. In 
February we had hatchets in March kites, in April flowers, 
and in May flags. 

L. P. 


Hektographing 


The following is a discovery I have made in regard to 
hektographing. It is very much appreciated by the teachers 
in our school, and perhaps would be of interest to other 
teachers. 

I have found that an indelible pencil works exactly as well 
as hektograph ink and is much easier to use. Making the 
copy on smooth finished paper gives the best results in either 
case. I use parchment myself. It gives fine satisfaction 


and has the added advantage of use as tracing paper, too. 
A. S. 
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= WHAT WE GAN 
N-M- PAIRPOINT: 
DRAWING TEACHER,FITCHBURG,MASS. 


| 


NE of the principal objections to the drawing being 
taught to-day, is the need of a definite object, to be 


attained by the teaching. 

Too often, this branch of the public school course 
is regarded as a sort of entertainment, provided for the recrea- 
tion of the pupils, but at the same time, the main subject to 
be used for exhibition purposes. This is a decided contradic- 
tion, for the drawing, rightly taught, has just as great educa- 
tional opportunities as any other subject in the study course. 

- The drawing and manual training will also furnish as 
good equipment for the boys or girls who will have to earn 
their own living by the use of their hands, as any other 
thing we teach. 

Drawing is like writing; it can only be learned by doing it. 
We can theorize profoundly about the right way to hold a 
pen, the right position in which to sit when writing, and the 
correct way to form letters, but if we stop at that point, the 
child will never be able to write, by the arm movement or 
any other way. 

With drawing as with writing, teach principles first by all 
means, then remember that everlasting practice is the price 
that the child pays for its 
ability to make those theories 
of any practical value. 

What is needed to-day, 
more than any other thing in 
the public school art course, 
is simple, plain, common- 
sense teaching of drawing — 
representing the objects about 
us—until the children can 
represent by lines, the form, 
the roundness, and the color 
of any ordinary subject as 
easily and readily as they can 
write their names. Dismiss 
any thought about ‘making 
artists” of them. Have no 
fear that the ability to draw 
a plant, a tree, a pitcher, or 
a person accurately and cor- 
rectly will cause any child to 
become a Raphael, or a 
Titian, any more than the 
ability to write the word 
“cat”? will produce Shakes- 
pearian sonnets on the fegne 
tribe. 

Drawing is only a very ele- 
mentary part of the training of 
an artist, and the chief claim 
to quality and worth that can 
be made on the part of an 
artist or author, is in the 
poetic value of the thoughts 
which they give us. 

In teaching drawing, our 
first and only business, in the 
primary grades, is to so fit 
the child in the technical part of the subject, that if he has 
any thoughts to express he will be able to do so. We try, 
during this period, to place such reading matter before the 
children as will create the taste for desirable thoughts, and 
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the same thing is to be done in teaching drawing; every- 
thing should tend toward simplicity, sincerity and truthful- 
ness, in thought and treatment. 

The first spring subject which is likely to attract the 
children’s attention will be the pussy-willow. It is useful 
for decoration of the blackboards during the spring, in 
borders, or panels to fill some small board between windows, 
or in a dark corner, and also as 
a surrounding decoration for the 
month’s calendar. 

In making a drawing from 
any spray or twig, it is best to 2 ea 
sketch a light single line, to in- 4 i Ky Vi 


dicate the direction of the stem, 
and on that line lightly indicate 
a 
r | 





Pods 


the places where details are to 
be found, such as the pussies 
themselves or branches or leaf 
buds. This planning out of 
the subject carefully is a very 
important step toward success- 
ful results in all forms of draw- 
ing, for either the teachers or 
the pupils. When the subject 
is planned with these single 
lines, begin to draw the out- 
lines. 

Notice the width of the stem 
in comparison with its length. 
Look especially. for the way 
buds and branches join the 
main stem with a slight swelling 
of both. See if some of the 
pussies do not come in front of 
the stem, as well as on the side 
and behind it; leave spaces for 
them if they do. A clear, firm 
outline for the stems, and using 
the side of the crayon for the 
buds, allowing the edges to 
be somewhat furry, is a good 
treatment. Potted plants can 
be used with advantage at this 
time of the year, both for the 
children to draw from and for 
blackboard decoration. An _ excellent panel for some 
corner board, or between windows, can be made from the 
daffodil, or hyacinth, or tulip, in pots. Decide how much 
space you can afford to give to the pot, and possibly it may 
be as well to exaggerate the length of the plant for decorative 
effect. The principle of decorating a panel is that there 
shal] be two or more masses, which shall balance each other. 
The most important part of any space is the upper third. 
We always see this part first. Arrange the largest mass of 
flowers in this. 

The law of balance tells us that the larger the mass, the 
nearer the centre of the space it shall be, in order that a 
smaller mass may balance it, placed at a greater distance 
from the centre. In view of this fact, arrange the flowers, as 
the principal mass of the composition, in the upper part of 
the space. Allow the pot, or whatever holds the plant, to 
balance this in the lower part of the panel, and the stems and 
Jeaves will form the connecting lines. If the board is wide 
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enough, a verse written, with the flowers above and the 
pot and stems below, forms a good decoration, and the 
verse can be used for various purposes in other school work. 
Tulips and hyacinths can be used in the same way. 

Another effective use of these first of our spring flowers 
is to draw them along the top of the blackboard, forming a 
border. This is attractive if colored crayons are used. We 
shall very soon be meeting our friends, the bluebirds and 
robins, again, now, and the children will be all the more ready 
to welcome them, if they have seen a drawing or two of them 
first. 

In drawing these smaller birds, it is often a help to draw 
an oval — an egg shape — for the body; with the point toward 
the tail. The wing comes about halfway down and the legs 
join the body a little more than halfway back. The head is 
really a small oval with the point toward the beak, and the 
distance between the head and the body is determined by 
whether the neck is stretched or drawn down. 

Of course, the length and shape of the tail and beak and 
claws vary with every species of bird. This month it is well 
to encourage the children to bring in twigs and place in 














SPRING - TIME. 


water, so that they can watch the buds expand and open in 
the warmth of the room. The lilac opens well, and so do 
most of the fruit tree buds, but perhaps the horse-chestnut 
is the most satisfactory of any, as the life history is so clearly 
shown. Help the children to find the “rings,” those lines 
running round the stem, where each spring the sticky case, 
covering the terminal bud, fell off, leaving the ring to mark 
the end of last year’s growth. Help them to count, and find 
how many years it takes even a small twig to grow sometimes. 

Then we have the horse-shoe shaped scars, in pairs, all 
down the stem, to show us how many leaves this twig had 
each year, and the little knobs — “‘nails,” the children call 
them — where the fibres ran from the main stem into the 
stem of the leaf to carry the sap. 

- Then notice the terminal bud itself, often with two other 
buds nestled up against it. If anything should happen to 
that central bud, one of the others would become the terminal 
bud and carry on the growth of the twig. If nothing happens, 
the other two will either die, or else start side shoots on their 
own account. Look the spray over, very carefully, that you 
are going to draw, for its life history, and see how much more 
you can tell in your drawing. Do the same when the children 
are going to draw a similar subject and see how much more 
they will have to tell you in their drawings. 

Help the children to express what they see, simply, truth- 
fully, exactly, as they would tell you in words. Help them 
to see the best and the most that is possible, not the worst, 
and then when they have any thoughts worth expressing, we 
need have no fear but that they will have the necessary 
language to say it in, either in words or lines. 





Frogs 


(For tots) 


In the ponds, at close of day, 
You can hear them sing away. 
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White Hyacinths 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


In my reading one day, I happened to come across these 
words: “If I had but two loaves of bread, I would sell one 
and buy white hyacinths to feed my soul.” White hyacinths 
to feed one’s soul! The words somehow linger in one’s 
memory. In fact, they impressed me so much that I made 
a motto of them, printed in white water color on gray card- 
board sprinkled here and there with what I fondly believed 
might be mistaken for hyacinths, and hung it in my room. 
I can’t tell you what a comfort it has been to me. Whenever 
I felt that I had been extravagant — an over-expensive con- 
cert, for instance —I had but to look at my beloved motto 
to lay the flattering unction to my soul that I was but keeping 
it from starvation. 

I have no doubt that there are many teachers who would 
prefer to hang this savory legend in their rooms: ‘‘A penny 
saved is a penny earned.” It is brief and to the point, and 
probably true, but somehow we don’t associate those teachers 
with white hyacinths, now, do we? They grow in so many 
places, these White Hyacinths that the soul thirsts for. 

When Christmas has gone by and the long cold days of 
winter have settled in for good, there is even greater need of 
searching for White Hyacinths. It may be at the story hour 
one finds them, when the soul-satisfying tale is told. One 
can tell it by the shining eyes of the listeners. One gloomy 
day is brightened by a rose on Teacher’s desk, bringing back 
the fragrance and beauty of the summer. But most of all 
one finds White Hyacinths in the Land of Faerie where the 
children dwell. Not all children dwell in thisland. Most do. 
All may, and the Teacher who lives in this land with the little 
children may help others to enter it so that they;too, may 
have a chance to gather White Hyacinths the whole year 
round. 


After Winter 


A little bit of blowing, 
A little bit of snow, 
A little bit of growing 
And crocuses will show. 
On every twig that’s lonely 
A new green leaf will spring, 
On every patient tree top 
A thrush will stop and sing. 


A little bit of sleeting, 
A little bit of rain, 
The blue, blue sky for greeting 
A snowdrop come again; 
And every frozen hillside 
Its gift of grass will bring, 
And every day of winter, 
Another day of spring. 
— Caroline S. Bailey, in St. Nicholas 





The teacher was trying to explain the difference between good 
conduct and ad. “Good actions,” she explained, ‘‘are the 
lovely flowers. Bad ones are the weeds. Now can any little 
boy or girl tell me the difference between flowers and weeds? 
What are flowers? What are weeds?” 

“Weeds,” said Walter, who had been struggling with the sorrel 
in his mother’s garden, “are the plants that want to grow, and 
flowers are the ones that don’t.” — Youth’s Companion 





The Blessed Way 


This is the beautiful, blessed way 
That will make you glad at the end of the day. 


“Not the things that I like to do, 
But the things that are right to do; 
Not everything that I want to do, 
But whatever I ought to do.” — Sel. 
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~What’s the Reason? 


A. C. SCAMMELL, Milford, Mass. 


HEY say and they say that the present-day way 
of teaching reading is largely responsible for to- 
day’s poor spelling. But how do “they” know? 

The children of a century back taught them- 
selves to read in the same way that to-day’s children are being 
taught by their teachers; the word and sentence way. It 
wasn’t called that; it was called the alphabet way; but a 
knowledge of the alphabet had nothing to do with learning 
to read, then; an ignorance of it has nothing to do with 
earning to read, now. It has to do with oral spelling, and 
therefore it must be gained early by the child, but not neces- 
sarily before he learns to read. 

A question to you who blame us teachers for teaching 
your children to read in the good old way with a new name: 
What good did it ever do you to preamble with the twenty- 
six letters for a year or two, before starting in to read? They 
had no meaning or message for you; you were just name- 
learning; after you were taught to place the letters in right 
relation to one another, and so to build words with them, 
you could see their use; but could you not have ised the 
letters for building just as readily had you not known their 
names? You quickly learned, did you not, that the char- 
acters t, c, a, im place, built the word “cat,”’ and out of place, 
made nothing at all? In the orderly placement of letters 
you were really guided by their shape and size, with which 
your eye and observation-sense had made you familiar. 
The name of the word you could tell by its look, after meeting 
it often, just as you learned the name of a person who came 
often in your way; after you had learned how words went 
together, sentence-building came easy and you learned to 
read. The learning of the letters’ names neither hastened 
nor hindered you. How could it? 

You sent your city son to the country; he asks the name 
of a certain farm machine; does the farmer require him to 
learn the names of its several parts before giving him the name 
in full of the machine? All that your boy cares to know is 
the ready-for-use name, and what relation the machine bears 
to the farm-work; he’ll learn the parts of the machine by 
hearsay. Just so, the primary child will learn the parts of a 
word, often by hearsay, and by eyesay, too. Isn’t a bright 
child capable of taking in easy object-words with one sweep 
of the eye? As soon as his interest quickens sight, can he 
not take in a one or a two line sentence as easily? Anyhow, 
it’s the way that you did. Are you a poor speller because of 
it, or in spite of it? 

School critics have done well in bringing teachers to see the 
rightful place of the alphabet in child-teaching. Although, 
as once, it is not considered the Alpha of school education, 
it has never held a dearer place in the child-heart than it 
holds to-day; the letters have been daintily dressed in im- 
agery, through teaching of phonics and of writing; they are 
taught in and out of their order; as they are taught, they are 
made torsay something pleasing to the child. Children enjoy 
this phonetic work, and it is an aid to oral spelling. Only 
lately, we heard some children singing the alphabet to that old 
tuneless tune which the years-ago children loved, found 
melody in, and never cared to forget. y 

Then who or what is to blame for poor spelling if reading, 
as now taught, goes free? And, as well, who or what is not 
to blame? One comes to conclusions quickly while visiting 
schools. 

We recall a successful superintendent of schools who, 
beginning with Cyr’s Primer and ending with the Fifth 
Reader of that series, decrees that a pupil shall not be let out 
of one book into another until he can readily spell all the 
words in the vocabulary at the end of the book. That 
superintendent should go clear of spelling blame. 

The blackboard, as a means of teaching spelling, has been 
long in favor. Not a few teachers feel that it is having too 


long a day. Why, then, not ring it out, together with the 
wall papers, with their lists of words in vari-colored script? 
As much as children love color they are most at home to 
words upon a white surface, and enclosed within a book; 
therefore, teachers are returning to the spelling-book. Why 
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should words be taken away from the printed page, and 
placed upon a surface which is quite out of the child’s usual ? 

In many low grades the children are learning to spell entire 
sentences from their readers and picture books; in high 
grades, the various text-books furnish lessons in spelling. 
Some schools have returned to the once way of pronouncing 
each syllable of a word as it is spelled. Spelling is getting 
its merited large share of time, and a place on each half-day 
program. 

How would it do, teachers, to clear a wider path for spelling, 
by a return to the old-time way of choosing sides, spelling 
down, taking places and wearing home the quarter or half- 
dollar medal, and the evening spelling schools? Anything 
within youth-bounds, to start a lively spelling circulation! 
An interest, well started, will go through all the grades, 
without any coaching. A return to the memorizing of the 
rules of spelling is showing fair results. 

The five-words-a-day method yet stays in many schools, 
but is a vexation of spirit to the boys and girls who are not 
content except they are auto-speeding through their text- 
books. Would the one or two-column lesson show up better, 
whenever the practical tests came along to prove one’s 
thoroughness? For some reason, known only to the child, 
certain words please him, while other words awaken the 
feeling, ‘‘I-don’t-care-to-know-you.” Perhaps he may not 
take to any of the five-words lesson, while three-fourths of 
the two-column lesson may so please him that he will take 
unusual pains to learn the words. 

In a multigrade school, we noted small dictionaries ‘n 
plenty; the children of the third grade were interested in 
memory spelling tests given to the higher grades, and opened 
their dictionaries to prove the correctness of answers given 
to questions like these: “Are there two s’s or is there but one s 
in the word ‘disappoint’?” ‘How many ?’s in ‘parallel’ ?” 
‘‘Give the middle syllable of ‘separate.’”’ ‘First syllable of 


‘sirloin.’ ” “Of ‘circus.’” “Of ‘surface.’ “Name a 
word in which e stands before i.” ‘‘A word with 7 next to c.” 
‘“‘A word ending in tion.” “In sion.” ‘In cion.” 


After all, must not some of the blame for poor spelling be 
due to some shortage of child-mind, for in this matter of 
spelling nothing succeeds like failure with many children, 
who can easily outrun good spellers in much other knowledge. 
In such cases, what is left for teachers to do, but just ‘‘to 
labor and to wait,” only careful that the shortage be no less 
when the children leave their room than on the day when they 
entered it? 





A Parent’s Excuse for Tardiness 


“Irvine was late 

Jimmy was late 

Sairy was late 

Willie was late 

Fredy was late 

and what of it.” 

(This note came in a paper bag.) 





Pasteboard Backs of Tablets 


When school began I required the pupils to get a tablet 
eleven by eight and one-half inches. I took all of the paper 
out of them, giving them a sheet when they needed it. 

I began to try to think of some way to use the pasteboard 
backs. I asked the janitor to put a coat of blackboard 
slating on each side. I find them very convenient for writing 
words with crayon on them for the pupils to use in lentil 
and stick laying. They are easily kept clean and good for 
the pupils to use for writing exercises and number work. 
In fact, one finds many uses for them. 

E. R. 





A Symptom 


Bad spelling is only a symptom — the real disease is the alphabet. 
We have no vowels with a fixed, definite value in the language and 
we have no consonants, either. Look at our silent, but ubiquitous H. 
It has no function at all. 
— Mark Twain 
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Some Work in Leatherette 


Lora B. PEck, Illinois 


For construction work in the Hiawatha classes, nothing 
can quite take the place of the soft and beautiful leather, but 
it is so expensive few schools can afford it. However paper 
leatherette, especially in tan shades, answers the purpose 
very well. The sheets are twenty by twenty-five inches, 
and cut to good advantage. Split strands of raffia make the 
best sewing material. A large-eyed needle is required, but 
it should not be too heavy. In the directions herein stated, 
it will be seen that no measurement involving less than a 
half inch is given, so that second grade children can readily 
draught the patterns for themselves. This adds not merely 
to their enjoyment, but also to their knowledge of number. 

The first article to be made is the tent, of course. Several 
sheets may be pasted together so as to make a wigwam of 
any desired size, though one ten inches in diameter does 
very well. Fig. 1 shows the pattern. It is simply a semi- 
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Fig. 1 Wigwam 


circle, with a cut for the door, as indicated by the dotted line. 
The edges of the diameter are sewed together with raffia. 
- Of all Indian things, the cradle board is the most interest- 
ing to children. Strawboard is 
the foundation, the pattern of 
which is shown in Fig. 2. Draw 
the median line in an oblong 
four by nine inches. Two 
inches from the upper edge, dot 
a horizontal line to the edges 
of the strawboard. One inch 
from the lower edge, dot an- 
other horizontal line. Then with 
the circle maker, draw the cir- 
cumference at the upper end, 
using a radius of two inches. 
Draw the semi-circumference at 
the lower end, using a radius of 
one inch. Next draw the slant- 
ing lines connecting the two 
semi-circumferences. The foun- 
dation is now ready to be cut 
out. The leatherette coverings 
are the same, only one ‘half- 
inch is allowed at each’ edge 
for the seam. Two such pieces 
of leatherette are needed for the 
two faces of the strawboard. 
The edges are sewed over and over. 
is covered, one surface is cut for the opening. One and one- 











Fig. 2 - Cradle board 











Fig. 3 Indian quiver 
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half inches from the upper edge on the median line, draw a 
line five and one-half inches long. One and one-half inches 
from the upper end of this line, draw a horizontal line three 
inches long, so that it shall be bisected by the median line. 
Cut along these lines, and fold back the corners. The edges 
of the lower part may be laced together with rafha. A hanger 
completes the cradle board. A pappoose made of tissue 
paper or of raffia will delight the children. 

















Fig. 4 A canoe 


Fig. 3 shows the completed quiver, such as old lagoo might 
have given to the little Hiawatha. An oblong three by four 
inches is first drawn. Then a dot is placed one and one- 
half inches from the upper right hand corner, and another 
dot, one and one-half inches from the lower right hand corner. 
From each dot as a center, a semi-circumference is drawn, 
using a radius of one and one-half inches. The front of the 
quiver has no semi-circle at the top, but is cut across the 
upper edge of the oblong. 





[Fig. 5 Moccasins 


The canoe is another thing that the children enjoy making, 
but those living on the prairies have very little chance to se- 
cure the white skin wrapper that the birch tree so kindly 
gave to Hiawatha. However a beautiful creamy piece of 
leatherette may be obtained which suggests the birch bark 
even to the eyes of the grown-up people, who have forgotten 
the joyous arteof making believe. Fig. 4 shows the pattern 
for such a canoe. The oblong is four by six inches. The 
centers of the circles are one-half inch from the corners. 
After the pattern is cut out, it is folded in the middle the long 
way, and the ends sewed together. 

The pattern of the moccasin shown in Fig. 5, is too diffi- 
cult for little children to draught for themselves, although 
they enjoy making it, if given the pattern. A pair of these 
moccasins please the little ones greatly, and are easily cut 
and sewed. 


(Leatherette may be bought at any book binding establishment. 
Our local dealer retails it to us at fifty cents per dozen sheets — the 
sheets are twenty by twenty-five inches. At the book binderies in 
adjacent cities, we get it at about forty cents per dozen sheets. Thomas 
Charles Company of Chicago, Milton Bradley Company of Springfield, 
Mass., and other supply houses are now advertising it as construction 
work material. I cannot quote their prices, however. L. B. P.) 
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Recreation with the Alphabet 


A. B. B. 


Boarp Work I 
Teacher (reads) 
Twenty-six letters, we’ll agree, 
In the Alphabet should be. 


Class (reads) 


T. (reads) 
There they are, you plainly see, 
In the order they should be. 
(Teacher points to each letter while she and the class take 
turns in naming the alternate letters.) 


I T. A; Class, B; Teacher, C; Class, D; etc. 
II C. A; Teacher, B; Class, C; Teacher, D; etc. 


Nore Let two children point and name, in turn, the alternate 
letters. 
GAMES 


I 


T. Iam thinking of the letter that comes before D. 
C. (volunteers) You are thinking of C, etc. 


II 


T. I am thinking of the letter that comes ajter H. 
C. You are thinking of I, etc. 


Ill 


T. I shall think of a letter. 
not its name. 

I am thinking of a letter that comes before a special letter in 
the alphabet. 

C. Are you thinking of the letter before B? 

T. Iam not thinking of A. 

C. Are you thinking of the letter before M ? 

T. I am thinking of L, etc. 


IV 


T. I am thinking of a letter that comes after a special 
letter of the alphabet. 

C. Are you thinking of the next letter after D? 

T. Iam not thinking of E. 

C. Are you thinking of the letter after R? 

T. Yes, I am thinking of S, etc. 


BoarD Work II 


You may ask its place, but 


T. (reads) 
Long years ago, in old-time schools, 
There were the strangest, queerest rules — 
One was that children must recite 
The Alphabet —and get it right — 
From a great big card like this, 
And never hesitate or miss; 
So, letters great, and letters small 
They studied, till they knew them all. 


Material A good-sized Alphabet card should be hung in 
full view of the class, and suspended so it can easily be 
reversed to show either capitals or small letters. 

A sheet of tag-board may be arranged to show the Alphabet, 
by mounting capitals and small letters, cut from toy books, 
upon it; or, the letters may be outlined in colored crayons, 
and answer the same purpose. 


Devices 1 Let children volunteer, in turn, to point out 
and name the letters in order, from either side of the Alphabet 
card. 

2 Furnish each child of a division with a supply of letter 
cards and a sheet of paper or cardboard. Have him ai.ange 
either Alphabet — capitals or small letters — from the card 


copy. 
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GAMES 
I 


Material Twenty-six 4 by 4 squares, each with a capital, 
and the corresponding small letter of the Alphabet, printed 
upon opposite sides. 

Method 1 Distribute the cards to the several children. 
At the word of command, “Capitals, in place!” the children 
who hold the cards pass to the front of the room and arrange 
themselves in rows to represent the Alphabet card — each 
child holding his card directly in front of him, in full view 
of the children in the seats. 


Norre — As these children pass to the seats each hands his card to 
some child who has been a spectator. 


2 At the word of command, “Small letters in place!” 
the several children arrange themselves to form the Alphabet 
card with the small letters. 


II 
Capital Letters 


T. Ishall try to think of the names of boys and girls I 
have had in some of my classes. If you have the initial you 
may step forward in the order of the Alphabet letters: Alice, 
Bertha, Charles, Dick, etc. 


Note — As the children form in line, incidentally they learn the use 
of capitals for initial letters on handkerchiefs, and other personal 
property, and also the proper way to begin any “given” name. For 
variety, family names may be used instead of “‘given” names. 


Material The twenty-six 4 by 4 Alphabet cards. 

Device A little talk about the printer’s type; the accidents 
that happen, such as spilling the type, etc. 

T. The printer has spilled his type, and his small letters 
are scattered everywhere. 

The several children who — standing in order — hold the 
letters scatter about the room in irregular groups to represent 
the spilled type. The printer —a volunteer — steps forward 
and re-arranges the type in the proper order for the printer’s 
case. 


Notre — The game may be continued by distributing the cards to 
other children, when the capitals may be spilled from the printer’s case 
and replaced as above. 


Busy WorK 


Arrange in columns, under the capitals in order, the “given” 
names of children in the class, leaving a blank — if no name 
can be found under any initial — until some name can be 
supplied by pupils or teacher from among any they may 
know or remember. 





A B Cc 
Abbie Bernard Cecil 
Addie Bobbie Catherine 
Albert Bertha Charles, etc. 


Note — At this early stage, strictly alphabetical order, other than by 
initials cannot be expected. 


Suggestions Alphabetical lists of fruits, articles of food, clothing, 
furniture, etc., may be — at the suggestion of the children — named 
and written upon the board for the use of the small letters in beginning 
words 


The Vowels 


BOARD WORK 


z. 
A, e, i, and 0, and u 
Are useful vowels small, 
And, with the other letters, make 
These syllables so small. 
Syllables — by name and sound 
a-b e-b i-b ob u-b — _ bb 
a-c e-c i-c o-c uc — 
ads ee-d i-d od ud — 
a-f e-f i-f o-f uf — ff 
ag eg “(rt ~~. 24... 2 
a-dg(j)e-dg i-dg o-dg u-dg — 
ach ech ich och u-ch — ck, etc 
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Long Vowel Sounds 
T. 


A vowel may be short or long — 
As you will quickly see, 

When we have added to a word 
The silent letter e. 


Boarp Work 
Name and Sound 


ab eb ib ob ub 

abe ebe ibe obe ube 

ad ed id od / a ud 

ade ede ide ode ude, etc. 


Note — Carry out the use of the vowels in this way, gradually 

prefixing, in alphabetical order, the various initial letters which will 
rm words that are either familiar to the children or whose meaning 
,ey can understand. Avoid all combinations that produce senseless or 
,eaningless forms, since the eye as well as the ear is to be trained, and 
ne thought developed with the forms shown. 


Ay 4 
BoaRD WorK 
is Name and Sound 
i 

When vowels side by side are found, " 

The first one gives its own long sound. 
ad ed (i) od (u) 
aid ead — oad _ 
al el —_ ol — 
ail eal — oal — 
am em — om — 
aim eam — oam — etc. 


Note — Develop this work, according to the age and the ability 
of the class, prefixing the several initials, which will, in turn, present 
word forms which may, properly, belong to a children’s vocabulary in 
speaking and reading. 

The object of all these exercises is to lay the foundation for the ability 
to formulate the sounds of letters and to trace their connection with 
the alphabetical arrangement of words as found in the dictionary. 
Ihe use of the dictionary is now one of the required features of the work 

h the lower grammar grades, for which the primary grades must 
e prepared through careful, systematic work; as such work is closely 
related to reading and spelling, the time devoted to it may be most 
profitably spent. 





A March Wind Story 


ALIceE E. ALLEN 


Sometimes it was all Mother herself could do to tell the 
Twins apart. Perhaps the one who was called The Twin 
was oftenest in mischief. But the Other Twin was always 
close behind.’ So it wasn’t safe to depend upon this. 

To help tell them apart, on their fourth birthday Mother 
gave The Twin a bright red cap and she gave the Other Twin 
a bright blue cap. And each Twin had a pair of mittens 
that matched exactly the color of his cap. 

Not long after, came the season of March winds and kites 
and all sorts of fun. Ruth and Ralph made such wonderful 
kites for themselves and Donald, that Mother had to leave 
all her work and make some just as big and just as nice and 
just as high fliers for the Twins. So that each could tell his 
own, she made The Twin’s kite with a splendid long scarlet 
tail, and the Other Twin’s with a tail just as long and just as 
splendid, but as blue as the bluest March skies you ever saw. 

To the hill back of the house went the Twins to try their 
kites. The world, just as far as they could see it, was a dazzle 
of blue skies and sunshine and wind. And through the shine 
and the blow, up the hill puffed the Twins — the red-capped, 
red-mittened one ahead with the red-tailed kite, and close 
behind him the blue-capped, blue-mittened one with the 
blue-tailed kite. 

By and by they came to the top of the hill. Very carefully, 
just as Ralph had showed them, they let out their kites. 
Away, away, away, they flew, the blue one like a bit of the 
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sky itself, and the red one, warm and bright, like a big 
scarlet bird. 

The twins ran and scrambled along and held fast to the 
cords. And all the time they laughed and screamed. And 
the wind blew and blew and blew. It pushed them over 
and into each other and twisted and turned them round and 
round, until they had to stop screaming and laughing long 
enough to get breath to begin all over again. 

Suddenly, with a gay whistle, down swooped the Wind, 
and, like a flash, off and away sailed The Twin’s red cap. 
After it, as fast as ever he could, blew The Twin, clutching 
fast the string of his red-tailed kite. After him, clutching the 
string of his blue-tailed kite, blew the Other Twin. And 
after him, with all his might, raced and chased the Wind. 
It caught the Other Twin, tipped him entirely over, took all 
his breath, and left him in the path in front of The Twin, 
who was just reaching with one hand for hiscap. He grabbed 
for the first thing in his way, which happened to be the blue 
cap on the Other Twin’s head. It came off in his hands and 
The Twin pulled it firmly over his ears and tied it under his 
chin in a hard knot. 

““Oh, oh, oh,” screamed the Other Twin, as somehow or 
other he got his breath. ‘I’ve losted my cap — now —I 
have.” He clutched at a flying piece of red, which happened 
to be The Twin’s red cap. He pulled it down firmly over his 
ears and tied it under his chin in two hard knots. 

Just as the last knot was tied, The Twin was swept off- his 
feet and set down upon the crust. For one — oh, the very 
smallest, tiniest part of a second — he lost that precious cord. 
It dragged along the crust, he screamed, he clutched, he 
almost had it, he lost it, he fell over the Other Twin. He 
saw a cord dangling from a nearby bush, he grasped at it — 
caught it — held it fast. 

‘“‘But my string’s gone,”’ screamed the Other Twin. He 
scrambled to his feet. On the crust a few inches off lay a 
string. The Other Twin caught at it, missed it, fell down 
over it, and held it fast between his teeth. 

Slowly, hand over hand, the Twins pulled in their kites. 
And what do you think? The Twin, who should have had 
a red-tailed kite hauled in a blue-tailed one. And the Other 
Twin, who had sailed a blue-tailed kite, at the end of his 
string found a red-tailed one. And breathless and wonder- 
ing, they went down the hill — the red-mittened, blue-capped 
Twin ahead with a blue-tailed kite, and the blue-mittened, 
red-capped Other Twin close behind with a red-tailed kite. 

“And we didn’t change strings, Mother,” they cried both 
together. ‘‘And we only let go one little, little, little minute.” 

Mother laughed. And when she saw the blue cap on the 
red-mittened Twin and the red cap on the blue-mittened 
Other Twin, she laughed all over again. 

“What funny Twins!” she cried. ‘Why, even the Wind 
can’t tell you apart!” ; 
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Recreation with the Alphabet 
A. B. B. 


BoarD Work I 
Teacher (reads) 
Twenty-six letters, we’ll agree, 
In the Aiphabet should be. 


Class (reads) 


T. (reads) 
There they are, you-plainly see, 
In the order they should be. 
(Teacher points to each letter while she and the class take 
turns in naming the alternate letters.) 


I T.A; Class, B; Teacher, C; Class, D; etc. 
II C.A; Teacher, B; Class, C; Teacher, D; etc. 


Nore Let two children point and name, in turn, the alternate 
letters. 
GAMES 


I 


T. I am thinking of the letter that comes before D. 
C. (volunteers) You are thinking of C, etc. 


Il 


T. I am thinking of the letter that comes a/ler H. 
C. You are thinking of I, etc. 


Ill 


T. I shall think of a letter. 
not its name. | 

I am thinking of a letter that comes before a special letter in 
the alphabet. 

C. Are you thinking of the letter before B ? 

T. Iam not thinking of A. 

C. Are you thinking of the letter before M ? 

T. I am thinking of L, etc. 


IV 
T. I am thinking of a letter that comes ajfler a special 
letter of the alphabet. 
C. Are you thinking of the next letter after D? 
I am not thinking of E. 


Are you thinking of the letter after R? 
Yes, I am thinking of S, etc. 


BoaRD Work II 


You may ask its place, but 


T. (reads) 
.Long years ago, in old-time schools, 
There were the strangest, queerest rules — 
One was that children must recite 
The Alphabet — and get it right — 
From a great big card like this, 
And never hesitate or miss; 
So, letters great, and letters small 
They studied, till they knew them all. 


Material A good-sized Alphabet card should be hung in 
full view of the class, and suspended so it can easily. be 
reversed to show either capitals or small letters. 

A sheet of tag-board may be arranged to show the Alphabet, 
by mounting capitals and small letters, cut from toy books, 
upon it; or, the letters may be outlined in colored crayons, 
and answer the same purpose. 


Devices 1 Let children volunteer, in turn, to point out 
and name the letters in order, from either side of the Alphabet 
card. 

2 Furnish each child of a division with a supply of letter 
cards and a sheet of paper or cardboard. Have him arrange 
either Alphabet — capitals or small letters — from the card 


copy. 
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GAMES 
I 


Material Twenty-six 4 by 4 squares, each with a capital, 
and the corresponding small letter of the Alphabet, printed 
upon opposite sides. 

Method 1 Distribute the cards to the several children. 
At the word of command, “Capitals, in place!” the children 
who hold the cards pass to the front of the room and arrange 
themselves in rows to represent the Alphabet card — each 
child holding his card directly in front of him, in full view 
of the children in the seats. 


NorrE — As these children pass to the seats each hands his card to 
some child who has been a spectator. 


2 At the word of command, “Small letters in place!” 
the several children arrange themselves to form the Alphabet 
card with the small letters. 


II 
Capital Letters 


7. Ishall try to think of the names of boys and girls I 
have had in some of my classes. If you have the initial you 
may step forward in the order of the Alphabet letters: Alice, 
Bertha, Charles, Dick, etc. 


Note — As the children form in line, incidentally they learn the use 
of capitals for initial letters on handkerchiefs, and other personal 
property, and also the proper way to begin any “given” name. For 
variety, family names may be used instead of “given” names. 

Material The twenty-six 4 by 4 Alphabet cards. 

Device A little talk about the printer’s type; the accidents 
that happen, such as spilling the type, etc. 

T. The printer has spilled his type, and his small letters 
are scattered everywhere. 

The several children who — standing in order — hold the 
letters scatter about the room in irregular groups to represent 
the spilled type. The printer —a volunteer — steps forward 
and re-arranges the type in the proper order for the printer’s 
case. 

Note — The game may be continued by distributing the cards to 
other children, when the capitals may be spilled from the printer’s case 
and replaced as above. 


Busy WorK 
Arrange in columns, under the capitals in order, the “given” 
names of children in the class, leaving a blank — if no name 
can be found under any initial — until some name can be 
supplied by pupils or teacher from among any they may 
know or remember. 


A B Cc 
Abbie Bernard Cecil 
Addie Bobbie Catherine 
Albert Bertha Charles, etc. 


Nore — At this early stage, strictly alphabetical order, other than by 
initials cannot be expected. 

Suggestions Alphabetical lists of fruits, articles of food, clothing, 
furniture, etc., may be —at the suggestion of the children — named 
and written upon the board for the use of the small letters in beginning 
words. 


The Vowels 


BoARD WORK 
A, e, i, and 0, and 
Are useful vowels small, 


And, with the other letters, make 
These syllables so small. 


Syllables — by name and sound 


a-b e-b i-b o-b u-b — _. bb 

a-c e-c i-c o-c u-c — 

a-d e-d i-d o-d ud — 

a-f e-f i-f o-f uf — ff 

a-g eg +2 — 2 - ££ 
a-dg(j)e-dg i-dg o-dg u-dg — 

ach ech itch o-ch u-ch — ck, etc 
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Long Vowel Sounds 


r. 
A vowel may be short or long — 
As you will quickly see, 
When we have added to a word 
The silent letter e. 
BoarD WorK 
Name and Sound 
ab eb ib ob ub 
abe ebe ibe obe ube 
ad ed id od ud 
ade ede ide ode ude, etc. 
Nore — Carry out the use of the vowels in this way, gradually 


prefixing, in alphabetical order, the various initial letters which will 
form words that are either familiar to the children or whose meaning 
they can understand. Avoid all combinations that produce senseless or 
meaningless forms, since the eye as well as the ear is to be trained, and 
the thought developed with the forms shown. 


BoARD WorRK 


Name and Sound 


When vowels side by side are found, 
The first one gives its own long sound. 


ad ed (i) od (u) 
aid ead _—- oad — 

al el — ol _ 

ail eal — oal - 

am em — om — 

aim eam — oam — etc. 


Notre — Develop this work, according to the age and the ability 
of the class, prefixing the several initials, which will, in turn, present 
word forms which may, properly, belong to a children’s vocabulary in 
speaking and reading. 

The object of all these exercises is to lay the foundation for the ability 
to formulate the sounds of letters and to trace their connection with 
the alphabetical arrangement of words as found in the dictionary. 
The use of the dictionary is now one of the required features of the work 
with the lower grammar grades, for which the primary grades must 
be prepared through careful, systematic work; as such work is closely 
related to reading and spelling, the time devoted to it may be most 
profitably spent. 





A March Wind Story 


Auice E. ALLEN 


Sometimes it was all Mother herself could do to tell the 
Twins apart. Perhaps the one who was called The Twin 
was oftenest in mischief. But the Other Twin was always 
close behind. So it wasn’t safe to depend upon this. 

To help tell them apart, on their fourth birthday Mother 
gave The Twin a bright red cap and she gave the Other Twin 
a bright blue cap. And each Twin had a pair of mittens 
that matched exactly the color of his cap. 

Not long after, came the season of March winds and kites 
and all sorts of fun. Ruth and Ralph made such wonderful 
kites for themselves and Donald, that Mother had to leave 
all her work and make some just as big and just as nice and 
just as high fliers for the Twins. So that tach could tell his 
own, she made The Twin’s kite with a splendid long scarlet 
tail, and the Other Twin’s with a tail just as long and just as 
splendid, but as blue as the bluest March skies you ever saw. 

To the hill back of the house went the Twins to try their 
kites. The world, just as far as they could see it, was a dazzle 
of blue skies and sunshine and wind. And through the shine 
and the blow, up the hill puffed the Twins — the red-capped, 
red-mittened one ahead with the red-tailed kite, and close 
behind him the blue-capped, blue-mittened one with the 
blue-tailed kite. " 

By and by they came to the top of the hill. Very carefully, 
just as Ralph had showed them, they let out their kites. 
Away, away, away, they flew, the blue one like a bit of the 
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sky itself, and the red one, warm and bright, like a big 
scarlet bird. 

The twins ran and scrambled along and held fast to the 
cords. And all the time they laughed and screamed. And 
the wind blew and blew and blew. It pushed them over 
and into each other and twisted and turned them round and 
round, until they had to stop screaming and laughing long 
enough to get breath to begin all over again. 

Suddenly, with a gay whistle, down swooped the Wind, 
and, like a flash, off and away sailed The Twin’s red cap. 
After it, as fast as ever he could, blew The Twin, clutching 
fast the string of his red-tailed kite. After him, clutching the 
string of his blue-tailed kite, blew the Other Twin. And 
after him, with all his might, raced and chased the Wind. 
It caught the Other Twin, tipped him entirely over, took all 
his breath, and left him in the path in front of The Twin, 
who was just reaching with one hand for hiscap. He grabbed 
for the first thing in his way, which happened to be the blue 
cap on the Other Twin’s head. It came off in his hands and 
The Twin pulled it firmly over his ears and tied it under his 
chin in a hard knot. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” screamed the Other Twin, as somehow or 
other he got his breath. “I’ve losted my cap — now —I 
have.” He clutched at a flying piece of red, which happened 
to be The Twin’s red cap. He pulled it down firmly over his 
eafs and tied it under his chin in two hard knots. 

Just as the last knot was tied, The Twin was swept off his 
feet and set down upon, the crust. For one — oh, the very 
smallest, tiniest part of a second — he lost that precious cord. 
It dragged along the crust, he screamed, he clutched, he 


almost had it, he lost it, he fell over the Other Twin. He 
saw a cord dangling from a nearby bush, he grasped at it — 
caught it — held it fast. 

‘But my string’s gone,” screamed the Other Twin. He 


scrambled to his feet. On the crust a few inches off lay a 
string. The Other Twin caught at it, missed it, fell down 
over it, and held it fast between his teeth. 

Slowly, hand over hand, the Twins pulled in their kites. 
And what do you think? The Twin, who should have had 
a red-tailed kite. hauled in a blue-tailed one. And the Other 
Twin, who had sailed a blue-tailed kite, at the end of his 
string found a red-tailed one. And breathless and wonder- 
ing, they went down the hill — the red-mittened, blue-capped 
Twin ahead with a blue-tailed kite, and the blue-mittened, 
red-capped Other Twin close behind with a red-tailed kite. 

‘“‘And we didn’t change strings, Mother,” they cried both 
together. ‘‘And we only let go one little, little, little minute.”’ 

Mother laughed. And when she saw the blue cap on the 
red-mittened Twin and the red cap on the blue-mittened 
Other Twin, she laughed all over again. 

“What funny Twins!” she cried. ‘Why, even the Wind 
can’t tell you apart!” ° 
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A Japanese Tea 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


‘Miss Spencer and Miss Etheridge invite you to be present 
at a Japanese tea given in Miss Spencer’s room, Washington 
School, on Thursday next, from half after three until half 
after five.” 

This invitation, written on the back of water color paper, 
daintily tinted and cut out in the shape of a round Japanese 
lantern, each teacher of the Delaven public schools found 
upon her desk one morning. 

Miss Spencer and Miss Etheridge, two bright young women, 
decided upon this novel plan for playing the hostess to their 
twenty fellow-teachers. Having no place in which to enter- 
tain, as they both lived in a boarding-house, they chose to 
hold their “tea” in Miss Spencer’s room, which had a wide 
space at the back. This they converted into a “tea-room.,”’ 

When the guests arrived, after removing their wraps in 
the children’s cloak-room, they were ushered to the back of 
the room (which had been darkened by pulling down the 
shades). 

Here every trace of the school-room had vanished. Bright 
colored Japanese screens (rented from a nearby dry-goods 
store) hid the desks from view; an odd lamp, with a yellow 
shade, bearing the silhouette of a sprawling dragon, and pretty 
Japanese lanterns diffused a soft light, showing, here, a shelf 
filled with Japanese curiosities, there, a pretty tea-table under 
a large paper parasol, and in one corner, a large bowl of 
ferns and wistaria. 

Several bright matting rugs were spread upon the floor, 
and all the low chairs from the kindergarten were ranged 
around. 

Japanese pictures were hung upon the wall, and a row of 
dainty Japanese post-cards attracted special attention to one 
corner. Fern balls, with their delicate fronds, swayed gently 
from the gas fixture. 

One window-sill was filled with oblong paper lanterns 
with pointed tops, made after a pattern in Primary Epuca- 
TION. 

The guests assembled, and a merry party they were — ex- 
amining the rice straw shoes; the curious silver spoon from 
Kamakura, with a Buddha in the bowl; the delicately 
embroidered card-case of silk; the tortoise shell spoon and 
fork; the carved box and fan of peacock feathers, and a gay 
silk handkerchief with a brocaded design; besides which 
were a most exquisite tea-set, tea-pot, tray, and three cups 
and saucers, from the famous Japanese store in San Francisco 
(which, alas! is no more), and two tall vases bearing graceful 
Japanese figures. 

The hostesses busied themselves with their guests, now 
explaining the curios, now anxiously watching a sputtering 
candle, and now lighting the alcohol lamps under the bright 
little brass kettle, and under the chafing dish, from whence 
soon came a most appetizing odor. 

Then appeared two little girls in Japanese costume, one 
of whom passed to each guest a paper napkin and two sharply 
pointed orange-wood sticks tied together with baby ribbon 
(these were the “chop-sticks”’), while the other Jitt!e maid 
followed with plates of hot creamed halibut, ladled from the 
chafing dish by Miss Etheridge, whose skill at the same had 
been famous during college days. 

The oblong lanterns were carefully lifted from the window- 
sill, and one given to each guest, who found it to be filled 
with light, crisp “puffed rice.” Strips of toasted bread and 
olives were also served. 

Eating the fish with the “chop-sticks” caused great merri- 
ment, and the methods resorted to would have caused a polite 
Japanese to open his “honorable” eyes in wonder. 

The little kimona-clad maids gathered up the plates, and 
Miss Spencer turned to the kettle, which was boiling right 
merrily. 

“What are those little sachet bags, Emily?” asked Miss 
White, the music teacher, pointing to a heap of little muslin 
bags tied with white ribbon. ‘“Sachet bags? — why, those 
are tea bags, my dear,” said Miss Spencer. “They are 
filled with black tea, and are to be used just like a tea ball 

— dipping them in and out of the hot water in your cup to 
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make your tea as strong or as weak as you like.” And 
suiting the action to the word, she dipped the little bag up 
and down in a cup of hot water, and a fragrant cup of tea 
was the result. 

The teachers exclaimed over the novelty, and Miss Etheridge 
said that although this was supposed to be a real Japanese 
tea, and that the Japanese never use cream, sugar, or lemon 
in their tea, they would make an exception this time, and so 
the kimona-maids passed cream, sugar, and lemon for those 
who wished it, while Miss Spencer followed with a plate of 
thin sweet wafers, and Miss Etheridge after her with a “quaint 
little Japanese ginger jar” containing preserved ginger. 

While the teachers were socially nibbling their wafers and 
sipping their tea, one of the little kimona-maids, who was in 
Miss Etheridge’s room, and who had a remarkably sweet 
voice, sang and motioned out a Japanese song composed by 
her teacher, beginning: 


‘A quaint little Japanese maid am I 
From my home across the sea,” 


There was applause at the end, and as it was now nearer 
six on the clock than half-past five, each guest rose, and in 
the good-bye voiced her pleasure and appreciation to the 
two clever little hostesses, while the dainty kimona-maids 
gave each one a fragrant spray of wistaria from the Japanese 
bowl in the corner, as a souvenir of the “ Japanese Tea.” 


























Careless Enunciation 
NELLIE I. BARTLETT 


Mary wrote with painstaking care the combination of word 
impressions that the recitation of the first stanza of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s ‘‘ Marjorie’s Almanac,” had produced. 


“Robins in the tree tops, 
Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a growing 
Every where you pass. 
Showers of silver dew, 
Black bough and bent twig 
Bugging out at you.” 


Little Roy, likewise, was laboriously giving back to his dear 
teacher the definition he supposed she had imparted to him: 

‘‘A hill is higher than the Adirondack,” instead of, “A 
hill is higher than the land around it.” 


Ann, at six year’, imbibes the definition of a sentence and 
with distinct association of concepts says: 
‘A sentence is the express man of a thought in words.” 


The drawing teacher said to her class, ‘‘ Draw a short hori- 
zontal line.” To John’s mind it sounded like, “Draw a 
short horse on a line,” and he wondered why she boxed 
his ear when he tried, laboriously, to carry out her com- 
mands. 


“Children, you may take up your dam brushes,” said a 
teacher, the other day. The absence of the p suggested 
profanity, but it was only careless enunciation. 





er 
in 
he 
ds 
se 





ord 
1as 


ear 
im: 


and 


ori- 
va 
xed 
om- 


da 
sted 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
PERSONALLY=-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON 


March 13 and 27, April 3 (Supplemental Tour April 4), 1908 








Attractive Educational Outings 


ROUND $25.00 TRIP 
From Boston and Fall River $18 from New York 


Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer; 
Rate from New York covers all expenses 


FOUR FULL DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Visiting Principal Points of Interest 





Full particulars may be obtained from GEO. [l. ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D. 
5 Bromfield St. cor. Washington St., Boston, [lass, 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 











IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS TAKING EXAMINATION 


MUST YOU STAND AN EXAMINATION IN DRAWING? Book II presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing; 

_ laying a broad foundation in graphic representation, which 

IF $0, PREPARE YOURSELF BY STUDYING THE AUGS enables the pupil to follow afterwards any spectal branch of 
BURG DRAWING MANUALS—THE MOST SIMPLE YET drawing. 

COMPREHENSIVE METHOD IN PRINT. Book III contains short yet complete courses in brush 


AUGSBURG DRAWING is contained in three books—Book I, drawing, water color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, draw- 
Book II, and Book III, containing over 2,000 drawings, illus- ing the human head and figure, designing and mechanical 





trating every phase of the work. drawing. 

Book I is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and “The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, 
effective methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and trained or untrained in the work.” 
third grades. —Prin. State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 
50,000 TEACHERS Educational Publishing Company, 

228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 
Use the Augsburg , & 
° Enclosed find $2.25, for which send mea set of THE 

Drawing Manuals. AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please tell me how 


I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 
If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 
THREE OF TH EM have the $2.25 refunded, provided I return the books within 


cover all Grades. ——— 


$2.25 for the Set, | ee 
prepaid. i re | — 
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Stories 
Epira M. PHEASBY 


Muft 

We have a pussy at our house. 
is a black kitty with white paws. Papa found her one cold 
night last winter. She was only a tiny kitten then, but now 
she is a very large cat. 

A few nights ago Muff gave a party to her friends. 
party was held in our back yard. 
hood came. The pussies all played together very nicely for 
some time. After awhile one cat who was sitting on the 
fence began to sing. This made all the other cats angry. 
Very soon all of them were quarreling, so we opened the door 
and called Muff into the house. 

Papa says Muff cannot have any more parties. 


Muff and the Baby 


Willie is our little baby brother. He is very fond of Muff. 
Whenever he sees her he puts out his tiny hands and tries to 
reach her. 

Muff keeps away from Willie as much as she can. Some- 
time, however, he succeeds in catching her. Poor Muff! 
Baby pulls her whiskers and makes poor kitty cry. He does 
not mean to hurt her, but you see he does not know any 
better. Mamma is teaching him how to smooth the kitty’s 
fur without hurting her. 


Her name is Muff. She 


The 
All the cats in the neighbor- 


Muff and the Sleeping Baby 

Little Willie had been playing very hard. He was tired 
out and had fallen asleep. Mother placed him upon the 
sofa. 

Muff was in the room at the time. Seeing Baby so still, 
she thought she might take a good look at him without fear. 
Up she jumped on the sofa. She stood as far from the baby 
as possible. Finding that he did not move, kitty crept softly 
along until she was very close to him. ‘Then she rubbed her 
little cold nose on his hand. Mother said Muff was kissing 
the baby. She loves little Willie, even though he does hurt 
her sometimes. 


The Dog and the Donkey 


One bright sunny morning a donkey was grazing in a field 
down by the river. 

Soon along came a man with his dog. The dog, seeing 
the donkey a short distance away, ran up to it and bit its leg. 
The donkey seized the little dog with its teeth and shook it. 
Then he carried it down to the river. He walked slowly 
along the bank until he found a deep place. Then he dropped 
the dog into the water. 

When the dog climbed up the bank again he was dripping 
wet. He ran back to his master as quickly as he could. 
He did not even stop to shake his coat. I do not think he 
will trouble that donkey again. 


A Ten Minutes’ Visit 
ta ME. 


We had ten minutes to spend before taking a car for an- 
other school. The teacher had been told we were coming 
and asked to show what she could of what she had done in 
number. It was a second grade and there had been no 
number taught in the first grade; it was the ninth week of 
a term which began in September. 

We were there promptly at the beginning of the afternoon 
session and Miss S. began by having the children count 
themselves, each one saying one number in turn around the 
room; there were thirty-seven present. Then they were 


told to put both hands on their desks and then raise them a 
little and one child was appointed to count them, which she 
did by passing rapidly from child to child and putting the 
hands flat on the desk again, counting by twos to seventy- 
four. 
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Next a child was asked how many fingers and thumbs he 
had on one hand; he answered with a complete sentence. 
They were asked to wave fives to Miss S. as far as one hun 
dred, which they did in concert with a soft musical rhythm. 
Another child was asked how many fingers and thumbs on 
both hands; again a complete sentence for answer and Miss 
S. told them to wave the tens to her as far as one hundred 
and all the little hands waved them to her while she held 
hers to receive them and they used the same soft voice tones. 
A different child was called forward to take them away from 
her which he did by putting both his hands on hers and rais- 
ing them each time as he counted by tens from one hundred 
to nothing. 

Next the class was told to count by threes in concert which 
they did to sixty when she stopped them and sent a child to 
make calls by threes; this was done by the child touching 
each third desk as she passed quickly up and down the aisles. 

On each desk was a box of linear measures which no one 
touched until they were told to empty them, and each to select 
a measure and hold it high. Then with rapid fire answers 
as different ones were called, came, “I hold a four inch 
measure,” ‘‘I have an eleven inch measure,” ‘‘I hold a two 
inch measure,” until perhaps all in one row had spoken. 

Miss S. then told Alice to compare her measure with John’s. 
Alice took a quick glance and said, ‘‘My measure is the 
same as John’s.” ‘Prove it.” Alice passed to John’s side 
and placed the measures beside each other and said, “I am 
wrong; mine is- one inch longer than his.” Two others 
were told to compare and after proving in the same way the 
answer was given, ‘‘I am right; they are the same length.” 

Then Miss S. took care to choose two who held measures 
of marked difference in length and asked them to compare; 
the answer was, “‘Mine is longer than Frank’s.” ‘Say it 
another way.” ‘‘Frank’s is shorter than mine.” “Still 
another way.” ‘Mine is four inches longer than Frank’s.” 
‘Still another way.” After a second’s thought came, ‘‘My 
measure is twice as long as Frank’s.” “Prove it,”’ and the 
proud answer, “‘I am right,” after the measures had been 
laid side by side. Possibly we saw five such comparisons 
when the time had come that we must leave. 

An experienced stenographer would have found herself 
taxed to record all that was said by teacher and children — 
and the children said the most of it — in that ten minutes, 
to say nothing of what was done. And it wasn’t said and 
done by three or four smart children of the class, who in 
most schools are shown off to the visitor, but the whole class 
participated and nearly every child talked or did something. 
No hurry, no bustle, no nervousness on the part of either 
teacher or pupils; just rapid, orderly, accurate, systematized 
work, showing what they had learned in nine weeks. 

Perhaps it doesn’t seem remarkable to you who read, but 
to me an experienced teacher of many years’ visiting, it was 
the most work crowded into ten minutes that I ever saw, and 
the wonder of it grows upon me day by day. 

(I thank this teacher for telling us of this unusual work. — THE 
EpITor) 





A Paper of Pins 


Pins were introduced in the sixteenth century. 

Then they were costly and highly prized as gifts. 

A paper of pins was more acceptable than a bouquet. 

An act was passed in 1543 making it illegal to charge more 
than eightpence a thousand for metal pins. 

Persons of quality often used pins made of boxwood, bone, 
and silver, while the poor put up with wooden skewers. 

In those days husbands were often surprised at the great 
amount of money that went for pins: hence the term “pin 
money.” 

Not so many years ago the frugal American housewife was 
wont to teach pin economy by teaching her children that 
canny couplet: 

“See a pin and pick it up, 
All the day you’ll have good luck.” — Sel. 





“To not make the worst conspicuous, but the best popu- 
lar.” — Supt. M. A. Cassidy 
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The Salem (Mass.) School Committee 
has voted to increase the salary of the school 
physician to $500 a year and also passed a 
resolution that they thought that the teachers 
in the primary and grammar grades, except 
principals of the grammar schools, ought to 
receive an increase of $50 a year each, if the 
Finance Committee can see that the city can 
afford the extra $5200 which this would 
entail. 


Superintendent Flemming of Tama, 
Iowa, is carrying out a plan for the develop- 
ment of the reading habit in his pupils. 
He has placed in every school-room of his 
city from seventy-five to one hundred ap- 
proved reading books suitable to the age and 
interests of his pupils. Each pupil gives the 
last fifteen minutes of the day to silent read- 
ing, after selecting a book in which he is 
interested. Then at the opening of 
school in the morning, pupils are asked to 
give the substance of the books which they 
have read. Superintendent Flemming be- 
lieves that this makes intelligent readers, 
and develops an interest ia good reading. 


most 


Prof. Albert Binet has established a 
remarkable laboratory in Paris for the 
scientific study of the physical, mental, and 
moral value of children. The study is not 
academic; it has a practical pedagogical 
side, and those who are connected with thé 
laboratory believe that every great educa- 
tional center ought to have a similar insti- 
tution, in order to separate the normal from 
the more or less abnormal children and to 
adapt the courses and methods of the schools 
to the respective capacities of the several 
classes of pupils. The Paris laboratory 
has instruments for measuring muscular 
force, the development of head, shoulders, 


etc. It tests eyesight, attention, suggesti- 
bility, vital capacity, and memory. It 


brings out the relations between physical 
defects and alleged moral shortcomings. 





TWENTY-ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
FOR NEW YORK SCHOOLS 

For the school budget of 1908 the sum of 
$21,038,075.22 will be asked of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment for the educa- 
tion of New York’s school children. This 
was the amount set down in the report of the 
Finance Committee presented at the meeting 
of the Board yesterday afternoon. In detail 
the amounts asked for are as follows: Day 
high schools, $2,122,458.65; teachers’ train- 
ing schools, $273,713; truant schools, $22,- 
728.81; evening training schools, $384,215; 
evening high schools, $265,785; vacation 
playgrounds and public baths, $185,000; 
general supervisors, $280,050; salaries of 
attendance officers, $118,900; corporate 
schools, $285,000; lecturers’ fees, $81,000; 
substitute teachers, $491,701.42. 

Increase in the registration of pupils in 
December over the same month a year ago 
Was 23,7 Fourteen teachers were retired 
on account of age, with records of from 
twenty-one to fifty-six years to their credit. 
The last named, William J. Kennard, en- 
tered the service in February, 1852, and has 
taught continuously from that time. 


OUR NEW NORMAL COURSES 


Comprising twenty-four branches, newly prepared, and new in arrangement, are now ready for students, 
after many years of experience and preparation. These new courses mark the greatest advance we have 
ever made; neither time nor money has been spared to make them as perfect as possible. The text-matter in 
every branch was prepared expressly to meet the exacting needs of our students; it has been fully demon- 
strated that residence school text-books alone cannot 
be used successfully in correspondence work 


A NEW PLAN 


of selection of courses has been arranged, to mect a 
strong demand for greater latitude in choice of work. 
From this time forth a student may select for his 
course of study in the Normal Department one, two, 
three or more branches, according to his needs; tuition 













DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic . 
Elementary Algebra 
Higher Algebra 
Bookkeeping 






















Physics 

U.S. History 

Civil Government 
Elementary Economice 
























_ . aR / “we . 1 . Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
fees are very reasonable, being determined solely by @remenes ond bnciyele History of Béucation 
the number of branches that are selected. If there Reading Educational Psychology 


Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 


ACADEMIC DEPT.—Each SuBJECT 18 A Course 


is even ONE branch in which you need assistance, 
write to-day for full particulars; we guarantee service 
which will more than meet your expectations. 


CREDITS IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


Am. and Brit. Literature 
General! History 





































. . . . cond Year Latin 

Our Academic Courses are accredited at Northwestern — | nae ee Rhetoric 
University towards requirements for entrance to the Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Freshmen classes. Full credits for advanced stand- Composition Physics 

ings are given many of our courses at the State Normal Srementasy Agriculture po A Hiet 

. Aer wea A speeggy ; Mo.: gebra ci istory 

Schools at Kirksville, Mo.; Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Geometry Med. and Modern History 











First Year Latin 
COMMERCIAL DEPT 


Maryville, Mo.; and Madison, §. D. Full particulars 
of these accredited relations and of four $50 annual 
Scholarships in any School of high rank will be fur- 
nished on request. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
378-384 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


United States History 
SPECIAL COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary Methods 















Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
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Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





Works, Camden, N. J. 











THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mera. Co. 
I I 4 E E For Your School 
{ T Get in closer touch with your 
pils 
ead h e i _ feeling of reverence and love, 
Stimulate that patriotism 
that smoulders in the heart 
Get credit for something yourself. By our plan you can secure for your 
school, without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 
stars, sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to stripes, etc., for indoor or out- 
store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to 5.00, or more. 
Write Ss and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the handsome national 
u colors. These buttons make beautiful shirt waist sets and coat lapel ornaments. Let the 
us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above described Flag, all charges prepaid. You run 
no risk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their Teacher, their school and their 
country, as evidenced by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials similar to the following: 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Cultivate in them a 
of every American-Born Child. Be Patriotic. Don’t bother the Board. 
door use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In any retail 
children dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the opportunity. Send 
Hemiock, W. Va., March 16, 1907. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., Anderson, Ind. j 

Gentlemen: —The Flag is received and is more than pleasing. I did not expect to see the nice flag that 
it is, and the pupils were just wild with excitement, and could hardly wait to raise the flag before giving a 
hurrah for our flag. : . 

Yours very truly, B. H. Carpenter, Hemlock, W. Va. 

ha Every Teacher in our land should send us their name and address and secure a flagfree. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 
Write to-day for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 


Are the Pictures of these 
Patriots on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for schools, 20 by 24 
inches in size, beautiful photo colors, and framed in 
solid black bone ebony, rub finish 2 in. frame. You 
can procure them on the same plan as the Flag. 
Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold, 
and we will send either picture, securely packed and 
express paid to your station. We furnish either Wash- 
ington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons desired. 


MAIL ORDER FLAZ COMPANY 
107 Eighth Street - - ANDERSON, IND. 

















TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Editor’s Page 


March 


Don’t we feel a little sorry for March to be so universally 
talked against? It is a spring opening with nothing to show 
for it, 1 know, but there is such a chance for imagination to 
run riot in fancying what is going on down below in the 
plant world. Mind, I don’t believe they are talking and 
fussing down there, as to which is to start up first, but it 
is a very interesting month after all. The sleepy hiber- 
nators are yawning their eyes open, getting ready for sur- 
face-lifefagain. What a mystery hibernation is, and how 
little we ever say of it to the children. The hylodes are com- 
ing to the water if they are not there already and their first 
peep, peep, is a joy, for it heralds the whole coming summer. 
Did you ever try to convince anybody, who had never given 
it a thought, that these hylodes are the last fall’s tree toads? 
They will believe that black is white just as easily. Toads’ 
eggs will now be in order at the water-edge and do make a 
little effort to get them for the school-room — it only means 
alittle work. You can civilize a boy into humanity by letting 
him watch those eggs through all the evolutionary stages up 
to veritable toad-dom. Not so much fun to stone such a 
wonderful creature as this one has shown himself to be; a 
different kind of a hopper from the one he thought came 
down from the clouds in a shower. If this watching nature 
make a new toad could only be done silently by the children 
without any talking from the teacher except to sympatheti- 
cally answer questions! This is nature study as is nature 
study, and is just as ethical, if not as esthetic as ‘‘considering 
the lilies.” How can any teacher ask what she shall do in 
nature study, with the crowding of subjects right before 
her eyes? The only question is, which shall come first. 





The Aldine Method of Teaching Children to 
Read 


A series of four articles on “The Aldine Method,”’ now used 
in many cities, begins in this number by a teacher who writes 
right out of her own experience. Read all she says, unbiased 
by prejudice or your own favorite method, and get all the good 
you can from it. Give it the necessary thought before you 
praise or condemn. 





Miss Long’s Progressive Picture this month gives a glimpse 
of Holland that will fit into the windmill-making. Can’t 
you tell a pretty story of the little Dutch lassie in her wooden 
shoes ? 





“Missing-Line” Pictures 

Something new in drawing — these pictures only half done. 
Will. the children not like to fill in the missing lines? I 
think so and it is good training for the observation, too. How 
will you get them into the children’s hands? By hekto- 
graphing? If they are put on the blackboard to be copied, 
the children will not feel as if they were really making the 
other half, will they? Tell us what you did and how the chil- 
dren felt about them. 





Will the English teacher who kindly gave us the James- 
town article in January PRIMARY EDUCATION please send 
name and address to Editor ? 


EDIToR’s ADDRESS 
The Bellmar (667 Main Street) 
Worcester, Mass. 


School Gardens 


I don’t believe this gardening with the children is popular 
with teachers — till they try it. It seems one more thing 
to do and nothing to do with. But no sooner does a teacher 
stoop over a bit of earth with a stick, with the children chatter- 
ing around her, than something in her unbends and the formal 
teacher is no more. No better argument for gardening than 
the way it makes one feel — a coming back to simplicity and 
naturalness. It is really a rejuvenation for every tired teacher 
in the spring who will begin it. ‘‘Only brick yards and 
fences around my building — what canI do?” Go and talk 
with the right sort of a man, either in or out of the school board, 
about it and plead for help—not demand it. The wrong 
sort, and they are very plenty, will make you feel that you 
have asked for the silliest thing and that your place is in the 
school-room, but the right man will find a way to dump some 
soil on those bricks, and tell you just what to do. Isn’t it a 
real comfort, to know that in this baby-gardening you are 
teaching the children your own way and their way and there 
is no giving back “‘results”’ to anybody and no possibility of 
averaging the per cent of the growth? Get your hands in the 
soil, teachers, and drop in some seeds, and from that moment 
you are watching with the children for something to happen 
and growing more and more in sympathy with them. The 
first time you have a nature lesson with your own beans, or 
peas, or corn, you are doing the work precisely as God meant 
you should — working with nature and not from books. Be- 


gin that garden at the earliest possible time. 





“Little Gustava”’ Illustrated 

You have a rare treat this month in Miss Long’s charming 
two-page illustration of one of Celia Thaxter’s best poems. 
The children can understand it, and every line of it is good 
for them. Make enough of it that Gustava will be a life- 
time memory. It is idealized nature study and pure ethics. 
Give a verse or two at a time and do try the illustrations — 
they have been kept simple for you. Let the poem grow 
day by day, and after it is finished — not before —let it be 
the treat of all treats for the child who has earned the right 
to have the paper all by herself (or himself) to read it and 
revel over. And O, for the love of the good, don’t, don’! 
ask children to “reproduce it.” Let some things be sacred 
enough to be saved from reproduction-mangling. 





Pine Cones 


Bring in some pine cones, and put them on your desk or 
window-sill, and hear them click as they shoot forth their 
hidden seeds. But that will make a disturbance in school. 
Certainly, why not? A thousand times better way to teach 
one of nature’s ways of seed distribution than to wait till the 
program time for nature study, and take it up in a dry lesson 
way and expect children to thrill at your dead words with 
no object before them and no pistol click to arouse interest. 
Let us wait on nature and take her demonstrations in her 
own way, and “it in to her own time for doing things. 
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ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 








\. H. Campbell, Ph.D. We teach over one 
Prin. of Normal Department hundred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHCOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.57, Chicago 

















Enliven Your School Work 


Nothing stimulates the pupils 
and interests the parents suv 
much as the school exhibition 
or entertainment. We have 
programs for all the Holidays, 
special occasions and Friday 
afternoons 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Eldridge Entertainment 


House, FRANKLIN, OHIO 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude ‘Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 














HOTEL 


RICHMOND 


17th and H Streets 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan, 
$3 00 Per Day, Upwards; With Bath, 
$1 Additional. 


European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upward; 
With Bath $1 Additional. 











A high-class hotel, conducted for your com- 
fort. Remodeled, refurnished throughout, Di- 
rectly on ear line. Union Station, 20 minutes. 
Capitol, 20 minutes. Shons and Theatres, 10 
minutes. Two blocks to White House and 
Executive Buildings. Opposite Metropolitan 
‘ub. 


Summer Season July to October. 


Wayside Inn and cottages. Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 
In the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 
45 minutes from Saratoga, Send for Booklet. 











CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 





Notes 


— The Board of Education in Norristown, 
Pa., has adopted a novel plan for securing 
superintendents. The chief superintendent 
is paid $3000 extra salary. With this he 
must secure two assistants at $1500 each, 
and pay them himself. The Board may 
veto his selection, but he has the initiative. 


— Nevada has adopted an interesting plan 
for the supervision of country schools. The 
office of county superintendent has been 
abolished and the state has been divided 
into five districts. The State Board of 
Education has appointed a Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for each of 
these five districts. — Ex. 


Superintendent Heavy, speaking at the 
recent meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Conference of Charities, said that it was a 
crime to compel children under nine years 
ot age to attend school. He maintained 
that children of five or six years of age 
should not be kept in a school where they 
were required to sit in seats and study books. 


— Acting upon the recommendation of 
Supt. Brumbaugh the School Board of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has adopted a new rule 
that children of six years of age be ad- 
mitted to the schools only during the month 
of September and the first two weeks of 
February. Those who become six years 
old between these intervals may be ad- 
mitted at the beginning of the respective 
period during which their birthdays occur. 
Mr. Brumbaugh advocated the rule as wise, 
because it prevents the entrance of children 
at such intervals and so late in a school 
term that it becomes nearly impossible to 
divide them into classes. Individual work 
for each beginner and bad habits of work 
and conduct are thus obviated to a large 
degree. 


THE ST. PAUL ROAD TO OPEN 
MONTANA LINE 


Important steps in the progress of the 
coast extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway has been announced 
by F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent. 

Train service has been established to 
Marmarth, No. Dak., thirty miles west of 
Bowman, No. Dak., the present end of the 
line. Local service was put on between 
Harlowton and Musselshell, Mont. These 
two towns are in the central part of Montana 
and are ninety-two miles apart. 


WiLL RuN To BuTTE Soon 


Work has advanced so rapidly that trains 
will probably be running between St. Paul 
and Butte some time in May or June. 

Marmarth, to which trains run, is about 
two hundred miles west of the Missouri 
River. While construction crews are ad- 
vancing westward from this place others are 
working eastward along the Musselshell 
Valley. The two lines were connected and 
the bridge built across the Yellowstone at 
Miles City recently. 

According to present plans the Milwaukee 
& St. Paul’s coast extension will be com- 
pleted to Seattle early in 1909. 
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STENCIL 


READ ,THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen pepe. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilcrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa -Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts,5x8inches 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
v Birds, natura! size, 15 for 15 cts. 
(AL ornitinenttibe Bees * 
i und in cloth bag for 10 ¢ 
<> Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy. each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog. 
l'lease dv not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 





VER and over again we 
have told the story of 
DIXON’S PENCILS, 
but it is a story that 
will bear repeating 
many times. Haw- 
thorne wrote his 
“Twice Told Tales”’ 
years ago, but they are 
read to-day bya con- 
stantly increasing circle 
of readers. So with 
DIXON’S AMERI- 
CAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS. A new generation of teachers has sprung 
up since they were first placed upon the market, but 
our sales have rapidly but steadily increased year by 
year, showing that their popularity has not waned, and 
that they are more firmly intrenched than ever in the 
public schools of America. 

We will send you a package of these attractive pen- 
cils if you will tell us where you teach, and enclose 
sixteen cents in stampsin your letter. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, , jersey cits 


Young America’s Manual 


The Child's Guide to Patriotism 


Arranged by Joun W. Davis, 
District Superintendent, New York City 
Author of “ Four New York Boys” 

The text has been carefully compared with 
original editions and is accurate and authen- 
tic. The full text of each of the patriotic 
songs is given. 

Cloth. Price, 25 Cents 


















Educational Publishing Company 
Boston New York 
Atlanta 


Chicego 
San Francisco 


“HOW WE SECURED OUR 
LIBRARY” 


An spleenting Hite use p booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing Company, 








Boston, New York, and Chicago. 






















SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


(To be cut and mounted) 


Ev’ry Day 
ANGELINA W. WRAY 
Ev’ry day the golden sun 
Shines a little longer, 
Ev’ry day the baby buds 


Grow a little stronger. 





Ev’ry day the melting snow 
Widens brook and river. 
Ev’ry day the sleeping seeds 
Feel the new life quiver. 





Ev’ry day, yes! ev’ry day, 
Though the winter lingers, 

He can feel upon his arm 
Springtime’s dainty fingers. 


2 


Song of the Frogs 


M. B. 


Eariy frogs in slushy bogs, 
Ft Hidden safe and snug, 
Now come creeping, softly peeping, 
“Peep! Per-weep!— Ker chug!”’ 
Slowly creeping, softly peeping, 
“Peep! Per-weep! Peep-peep! 
Ker chug! Ker chug!”’ 



























Later frogs in slushy bogs, 
Hidden safe and snug, 
Now come leaping, shrilly peeping, 
“Peep! Per-weep!— Ker chug!” 
Swiftly leaping, shrilly peeping, 
“Peep! Per-weep! Peep-peep! 
Ker chug! Ker chug!”’ 






































+ 


Pussy Willows 


If when coming through the pasture, 
In the sunny nook 

Where the willows dip their branches 
In the breezy brook, 

You should see some little people 
Bobbing up and down, 

They’re the pretty pussy willows 

Coming back to town. 
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Lightly Blow 


Lightly blow, lightly blow, 

Winds of March across the snow, 

Whisper low, whisper low, 
“Blossoms, wake and grow.” 


+ 


Waiting to Grow 


Little white snowdrop, just waking up, 

Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup! 

Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 





And think what hosts of queer little seeds — 

Of flowers and mosses, and ferns and weeds — 

Are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 





Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 

Reaching their slender brown fingers about, 

Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 





Only a month or a few weeks more, 

Will they have to wait behind that door; 

Listen and watch for they are below — 
Waiting to grow! 





Nothing so small or hidden so well, 
That God will not find it, and very soon tell 
His sun where to shine,and His rain where to go, 


To help them to grow! 
—Sel. 


+ 


A Land Boat 


M. 


“I wonder if this strong wind would blow 

me along in my cart,” Willis thought, one day 
in March. 
The little fellow took his seat in the Express, 
and held up the long tongue. The wind 
moved him a little, to be sure, but it was rather 
slow. 





“T’ll spread an umbrella,” was Willis’s next 
thought. 





Whizz-zz-zz! how the cart did go! Rattle, 
rattle, rattle! But, alas! bang it went against 
a tree. For, you see, Willis couldn’t hold the 
umbrella as it filled with wind, and guide his 
cart, too. 
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THE STORY TELLERS’ LEAGUE 

The Charlotte graded schools have an 
organization that should commend itself to 
all the schools of the state. It is the Story 
‘Tellers’ League. 

The following named Story Tellers’ 
icagues have been organized in the Dil- 
worth graded school: 

In grade five a King Arthur league, which 
tells the stories of King Arthur and the 
Round Table. The interest already shown 
is marked. Miss Herron is superintendent. 

Grade four has organized a Norse league, 
which has access to the Norroena Library, 
the most exhaustive library of Norse litera- 
ture published. Miss Porter will super- 
intend the meetings of this league. 

Grade three has organized a league for 
stories as follows: Fairy tales, folk lore and 
nature stories. Miss Maxwell is superin- 


- tendent. 


The children in grade three have shown 
a great delight in the old, old call, ‘‘Come, 
tell us a story.” 

Grade two has a league for fairy tales, 
folk lore and nonsense. 

The official title for this league is “‘Dil- 
worth Story Tellers’ League.” 

Last Friday afternoon a most interesting 
program was given. The King Arthur 
League entertained. The following named 
stories from the Norse League were given: 

“The Story of Odin at Minnie’s Foun- 
tain,” Christopher Jones; “‘Iduna’s Apples,” 
Annie Jean McMillan; “The Beginning of 
All Things,” Ruth Porter. 

The King Arthur stories given were: 

“The Coming of Arthur,” Joe Crayton; 
“How Arthur Got His Sword,’ Robert 
Peasley, and “The Round Table,’”’ Macon 
Core. 

The second grade story tellers on the 
program were: 

“Why the Sea is Salt,’ William Alex- 
ander; “‘The Half Chick,” Ernest Spong, 
and “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” Latta 
Willis. 

The meeting was full of joy and enthusi- 
asm. Once each month there will be a 
joint meeting of the leagues. 

Miss E. J. Black is vice-president of the 
North Carolina Story Tellers’ Leagues. 
— North Carolina Journal of Education 


LIFE GUARDS 


The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British household 
troops. They are gallant soldiers, and every 
loyal British heart is proud of them. Not 
only the King’s household, but yours, ours, 
everybody’s, should have its life guards. 
The need of them is especially great when 
the greatest foes of life, diseases, find allies 
in the very elements, as colds, influenza, 
catarrh, the grip, and pneumonia do in the 
stormy month of March. The best way that 
we know of to guard against these diseases 
is to strengthen the system with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla — the greatest of all life guards. 
It removes the conditions in which these 
diseases make their most successful attack, 
gives vigor and tone to all the vital organs 
and functions, and imparts a genial warmth 
to the blood. Remember the weaker the 
system the greater the exposure to disease. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 


GRR tent tenet 





} ‘The right teacher in the right position means 
k the highest sueecess for both teacher and sehool.”’ 
ee ee ee eee ens) 
NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 
gpgaceceecececeee 
Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


y \ “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
“Vs school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
\ best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
UN put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
7 \ managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfielidad Street, Boston. 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


% has filled these positions in public and private schools 

SYRACUSE TEACHERS” A E Y extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

he Pacific, Manual Training, $600, a “- anions, $709, Vda als, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500 mary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. wee $500, Critic. $1 Supervisors, ra Elocution, 8 

OAH LEONARD, Ph. D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home —, 50,000 Students. 

OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Good teachers ’ Every week 
placed a a FOUCAT RS’ EXGHANGE =<"... 


times of the year. of candidates 
Register now. 101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. jor good places. 























Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 
A N A GENC is valuable in proportion to its 
. influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 
you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuso N. ¥. 


THE TEACHERS’ GO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave. .» Washington. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 

405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


” a EXCHANGE ™ “t0'ee; 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








Recommends college and nor- 
ch rs’ mal graduates, specialists and 
pe teachers to colleges, pub- 
c and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many“calis for primary and grammar ol rete 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Warrensburg, Mo. Richmond, Ky. 


We have a number of openings for teachers who desire Spring and Summer Schools. Enroll now for positions to 
begin September, 1908. FREE ENROLLMENT. 
Write us when in NEED OF STRONG TEACHERS. We recommend No Others. 


’ We have so many direct calls for 

THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY oi... ‘ai kinds of positions in 
ALFRED H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Manager all kinds of schools in all parts of the 
country that we are offering free registration in order to find teachers for the positions. Don't miss 
this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next term or 


next year. Register at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write to-day. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 23 Besse Piace, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
SCHERMERHORN——————- 353 Fifth ee Sa 34th Street 














(Continued on Page 147) 











“IT know! I[’ll make a real sail! And rig it Then hurry up, little folks, spring is ’most here: 


like a boat!” said Willis. Busy we must be at this time of year; 


: _ Ground to get ready, seeds to put in; 
So Willis went to work. First, he nailed a Who'll be the first one a blossom to win? 


mast to the middle of the cart; and to this he _Mrs. M. F. Smith 











fastened his mother’s blue kitchen apron. It co 

was a funny-looking sail to be sure! But you ' 

should have seen the cart go spinning down The Wind 

the street. I saw you toss the kites on high, 
Everybody laughed, and all the boys wanted And blow the birds about the sky, 

os talee a atic. And all around I heard you pass 

Like ladies’ skirts across the grass. 

“Is there anything left of my kitchen apron ?”’ O wind, a blowing all day long! 

his mother asked when he came in to tea. O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
‘“O yes,” Willis answered. “Not hurt a bit! —- sapiens 

Only one string off!” I saw the different things you did 





But always you yourself you hid, 


Then papa and mamma laughed — Willis I felt you push, I heard you call, 


couldn’t quite see why; but the next morning I could not see yourself at all. 

when Willis went out to get his cart, there it O wind, a blowing all day long! 

stood with a big, white, real canvas sail! for, O wind, that sings so loud a song! 

you see, papa had cut it out for him, and — Robert L. Stevenson 
mamma (to save the other string of her apron, + 

I suppose!) had sewed it upon the ropes so . 

that a be raised or fhe 3 F The Polliwog 


A tiny little polliwog 
+ And little brothers three, 


Three Rabbits Lived in the water near a log, 
As happy as could be. 


Three little rabbits sat up in a row, epee . —_ 

















Three little long-eared rabbits, you know; A-swimming, swimming all the day, 

Such funny wee rabbits you never did see, A-sleeping all the night, 

And they said with their pink eyes turned Ana trying, though they were so gay, 
toward me: To do just what was right. 

““We like to have fun, we do, yes, we do; A-growing, growing all the while, 

We jump and we skip and we run fast, too, Because they did their best; 

But you, oh, you naughty, you cruel man, But I’m afraid that you will smile 

You just try to shoot us whenever you can. When I tell you the rest. 





We never have done you the least bit of harm, 
We bite off the weeds on your big, broad farm; 
We never have hurt you in any way, 

So then do not shoot us, we pray, we pray.” 


One morning, sitting on the log, 
They looked in mute surprise; 

Four legs had every polliwog, 
Where two had met their eyes. 




















— Sel. 
A Their mother, letting fall 
: , eir mother, letting fall a tear, 

Spring is Most Here ald, “Oh, ain pollinces, 
Little folks, little folks, spring is ’most here; It can’t be you that’re ming here!” 
Soft winds are humming and bluebirds appear; For all of them were frogs. 
Yesterday Red-breast stood winking at me, : : 
Pluming his wings in the old apple tree. ‘And soo their legs they’ve grown some 

pene " rae ungs; 

Violets whisper low under their hoods, So you just wait and see: 
Some in the meadows and some in the woods: In summer time their little tongues 
Peeping through leaves and dried grasses to-day, Will sing “Ka-chink” with glee. 


Catching all sunbeams that happen that way. _ Sel, 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON 


LisseTH Loncrrock. ‘Translated from 
the Norwegian of Hans Aanrud by Laura E. 
Poulsson. Illustrated by Othar Holmboe. 

A story of Norwegian peasant life. Miss 
Poulsson says: “‘ While translating the book I 
was living in the region where the scenes of 
the story are laid, and had the benefit of local 
knowledge concerning the language and cus- 
toms referred to.” Children will love little 
Lisbeth and learn much of life in Norway. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 

Tur Story or Two Boys. Eclectic 
Readings. Retold by Clifton Johnson. 
192 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

This is the old classic, Sandford and 
Merton, retold in a modernized form. 
The quaint language of the original has 
been retained. The illustrations will add 
to the general attractiveness of the book for 
the boys who will pore over this story as 
boys ever have. It is adapted to the third 
and fourth years of school. 





INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

There are thousands of teachers who are 
not content to go on as they are now, gaining 
neither in acquirement, position, or salary. 
They realize that a technical examination 
would find them unprepared to cope with 
it, after all the years of teaching. It-is for 
such teachers that this Interstate School of 
Correspondence is prepared. To be able 
to freshen up, or go into studies new, in one’s 
own room, while still engaged in teaching 
throughout the day is a rare chance that is 
being taken advantage of to an extent that 
warrants this unique Correspondence chool 
to enlarge the scope of its original plans. 
By Plan One the student selects one or more 
branches for his course, and only the volumes 
containing the lessons of the courses chosen 
are forwarded on receipt of enrollment. 
Plan Two offers to send a complete set of 
bo ks, comprising eight volumes of about 
325 pages each, and containing all the 
branches in the Normal Department. From 
these the student takes up the branches that 
comprise his course. For students desiring 
to do special work in pedagogy there is a 
Public Schools Method Department. There 
is also a special course in Primary Methods, 
for primary teachers and teachers of un- 
graded schools with primary children. This 
course also includes organization and man- 
agement of schools. By consulting the 
Descriptive Catalogue sent out by this Cor- 
respondence School all details as to prices of 
enrollment, requirements of admission, and 
mode of operation will be clearly explained. 
The students, after careful preparation, 
writes the recitation paper and forwards it 
to the instructor. It is returned with full 
analysis of the subject and criticisms of the 
errors. Samples of this lesson-correspond- 
ence are also given in the catalogue, showing 
just what may be expected. After a certain 
amount of study is satisfactorily completed 
a diploma is awarded. No teacher can 
pursue any of these courses without being 
intellectually and professionally improved. 
Their general reading will mean more than 
ever before and there will be a great gain 
in their mental alertness. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
sina isi itbh 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
TERMS MOST LIBERAL. Send 


Teachers for High Schools and grade work in demand. 
for twenty-third Year Book. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








TEACHERS’ 
ro me en Oem 6 


13092 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


THE 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7 


,500 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - =- - Madison, South Dakota 


Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Information Concerning Teachers and Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
A Specialty of Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager, 6 East Madison Street, CHICACO. 














An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LOS ANGELES] One fee for two offices = BERKELEY 
The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 








’ FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
COLO RAD TEACHERS Rooms 236-237 Empire Building, DENVER, . OLO. 
AGENCY Teachers Wanting Positions in the West Should Register With Us 





James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency euve sence 


A Successful School and College Bureau BUILDING 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appoi 
r S Candidates ¢ ses its ¢ appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION Fee to pay until position is secured. Write for circular and blank. 


PACIFI 





TEAC HERS’ The Agency that is on the ground and does the business. If you want a position in 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho or Montana it will ou to register in th’ 
AGENCY Tenth year.’ Write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 638 N. Y. Block. Seattle Wack’ 


THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
939-941 UNIVERSITY BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
H. E. REED, Manager 


ie teachers placed last year by this agency were placed by direct recommendation. Our 
Write to us for information. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Calls are now coming in for next year. 


Do you want a better primary position ? 
Rochester, N, Y. If so, write us at once. r 


T. H. ARMSTRONG, Manager, - - 501-503 Livingston Building 


“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family, The 
booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 
S. D. WATERMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Ca). 
J. W. McCLYMONDS, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HUGHES, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. 


They are the best selections for school use I have ever seen. 
Frank E. Partin, Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass. 





Ninety-seven per cent of the tea 
methods will please you. 











Price, 25 cents 








EDUCATIO NAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Four Big Brooms 


‘““O mother, why does the big wind blow 
And rattle the window pane? 
If I close my eyes to sleep just so, 
It wakes me up again; 
If | hide my head beneath the spread, 
You speak so soft and low 
That I cannot hear what you have said. 
Oh, why does the big wind blow?” 
“Let us play, my darling, a merry play. 
The winds are four big brooms 
That sweep the world on a windy day 
As Mary sweeps our rooms. 
The south wind is the parlor brush 
That sweeps in a quiet way, 
But the north wind comes with roar and 
rush 
On the world-wide sweeping-day. 





“Like Mary sweeping the halls and stairs 
Is the work of the good west broom, 
And the sweetest odors, the softest airs, 
Float over the world’s wide room. 
But to-night, the broom from the east is 
here, 
And with it comes the rain, 
Like John when he brushes the porch, my 
dear, 
And hoses the window-pane.” 





The little boy laughed and cuddled close 
In his warm and downy bed. 

“| hear the broom and I hear the hose, 
And | like them both,” he said. 

And so though the wind may pelt away, 
And the big wind loudly roar, 

He remembers the wide world’s sweeping- 

day, 


And thinks of the big brooms four. 
—Mary Bailing Street 
+ 


A Boy 
ee & 


Hurrah, for marbles, tops, and kites, 
And every out-door toy, 

When spring’s begun, it zs such fun 
To be a real live boy. 





Spring Sunshine 
See the sunshine’s pretty glow! 
How it melts the drifted snow! 
It will take the ice away 
And the brook will sing all day. 


For the Tots 


a ie 
The March Wind 


It gaily roars the livelong day! 

It blows the fallen leaves away, 

It whips the clothes upon the line 

And snatches hats — Oh, there goes mine! 


Spring Sun 


It is golden. It is bright 

And we love its pretty light. 

When it smiles down from on high, 
How the ice and snow do fly! 


Tree Flowers 


They are very, very small; 
Growing high on branches tall, 
If you wish these things to see 
Look up in the elm tree. 


Pussy Willows 


On a slender willow bough 
They are busy swinging now 
But they do not say, ‘‘ Meow.” 


Catkins 


Like bright-colored caterpillars swinging in the breezes 
You will find them, soft and fuzzy, on some near-by tre: 


The Brook 


Shut in all the winter long, 
It will soon begin its song; 
Flowing on in merry play 
To the river, far away. 


The First Robin 


If you are first to see it, cheer it! 
If you can’t see it, try to hear it. 


Return of the Birds 


From the Southland far away, 
Birds are coming every day; 

And their notes so sweet and clear 
Seem to say, ‘‘The Spring is here.” 


The Birds 


A flash of blue ’mid branches bare, 

A few glad notes from yonder tree, 
The birds are back, 1 do declare, 

To sing their songs for you and me! 


The Spring 


What if the skies are dark and drear? 
What if the cold winds roughly blow? 

The birds are back and Spring is here, 
The robins told me so. 


Coming! 


Soon grass will be growing, 
And soft breezes blowing, 
The gay little birdies will sing; 
The bees will be humming, 
For swallows are coming, 


To bring back ‘the joy of the Spring. 
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Notes 


— Five hundred children in twenty-five 
elementary schools of New York City are 
said to be working after school hours in 
\arious art industries. The work is being 
cone -under the direction of skilled teachers 
and the standard set is that the products 
must be ‘‘good enough to sell.” The in- 
custries include book-binding, metal work, 
carving, joinery, stenciling, etc. ‘The move- 
ment has the approval of the school authori- 
ties and will be watched with interest. It is 
along the line of the best educational thought 
and ought to succeed and be widely imitated. 
The time of children between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen ought to be so utilized 
as to prepare them for useful and profitable 
employment. 





— Asheville now has an ordinance pro-| 
hibiting the smoking of cigarettes by minors. 
‘The law went into effect in November, and 
all boys caught and convicted of smoking) 
cigarettes are guilty of a misdemeanor and! 
subject to a fine of five dollars. It is be- 
lieved that the law will have the effect of 
putting a stop to the much smoking of 
cigarettes by boys of this city. There is 
a law on the statute books of the state 
making it a misdemeanor for any one to 
give or sell cigarettes to minors; but it is 
almost a dead letter, for the small toy 
resorts to so many ways to secure the 
cigarette. In many instances when they 
are unable to buy or beg they will hunt for 
“stumps” and smoke them. This new 
iw ought to reach the evil, but as a general | 
‘ule the small boy is a law unto himself. 





| 
— Parents and guardians with boys to | 
educate, especially if the boys are attending, 
or are soon to enter, preparatory or high 
schools, will find Joseph M. Rogers’s series 
of four papers on “Educating Our Boys” 
(to begin in the March Lippincott’s) not only 
deeply interesting, but extremely helpful. 
Mr. Rogers, who was formerly managing 
editor of McClure’s Magazine, takes up in 
these notable papers secondary education, 
by which is meant that secured at prepara- 
tory schools, and as he spent several months 
investigating and gathering data, the articles 
may be taken as authoritative. He shows 
conclusively that secondary education is not 
being given the attention it deserves, —_ 
that in comparison with it, primary an 
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I want to help every woman 
to be perfectly, gloriously well, 
with that sweet, personal loveli- 
ness which health and a whole- 
some, graceful body gives—a 
cultured, self-reliant woman 
with a definite purpose, full of 
the health and vivacity which 
makes you 


A Better Wife 

A Rested Mother 

A Sweeter 
Sweetheart 


You can easily remove the fat 
and it will stay 


T Fi h 9| removed. I 
00 ries Y: |} have reduced 
15,000 women. 
One pupil writes me: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 178 
pounds and I loek 15 years younger. I 
feel so well I want to shout! I never 
get out of breath now 

“When I began I was rheumatic and 
constipated, my heart was weak and my 
head dull, and oh dear, I am ashamed 
when I think how I used to look! I 
never dreamed it was all so casy, I 
thought I just had to be fat 1 feel 














like stopping every fat woman I see and 
telling her of you 


I may need to strengthen your 
stomach, _in- 
T Thin ? testines and 

00 nerves first. A 
pupil who was 
thin, writes me: 

“I just can't tell you how happy I am 
I am so proud of my neck and arms! 
My busts are rounded out and I have 
gained 28 pounds; it has come just 
where I wanted it and I carry myself 
like another woman 

““My old dresses look stylish on me 
now. I have not been constipated since 
my second lesson and | had taken some- 
thing for years. My liver seems to be 
all right and I haven't a bit of indiges- 
tion any more, for I sleep like a baby 
and my *erves are So rested. I feel so 
well all the time."* 














SUSANNA COCROFT, 





What Will You Give To Be Well 


CANNOT tell you how happy lam that I have To Have ° 

been able to bring health and strength to 30,000 Good F e 

women in the past six years. Just think! this igur 9 
means a whole city. It is to my thorough study of 
anatomy, physiology and health principles, and to 
my 12 years personal experience before I began my 
instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous 
success. It would do your heart good to read the 
reports from my pupils—and I have done all this 
by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. 

If vital organs or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 


Vibrant Health, 
Rested Nerves ? 





I bring each pupil to sym- 
metrical proportionsand I teach 
her to stand and to walk in an 
attitude which bespeaks culture 
andrefinement. A good figure, 
gracefully carried, means more 
than a pretty face. Nature's 
rosy cheeks are more beautiful 
than paint or powder. I help 
you to 


Arise To Your Best! 


The day for drugging the 
system has passed. In the 
privacy of your own room, I 
Strengthen the muscles and 
nerves of the vital organs, lungs 
and heart and start your blood 
to circulating as it did when 
you were a child. I teach you 
to breathe, so that the bleed is 
fully purified. 


You Can Be Well Without Drugs 


And the vital strength gained 
by a forceful circulation relieves 
you of such chronic ailments as 
Constipation, Torpid Liver, Indi- 
gestion, Rheumatism, Weakwesses, 
Catarrh, Duliness, Jrrttability, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness or Weak 
Nerves by strengthening what- 
ever organs or nerves are weak. 


I wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to make 
you realize that you do not need 
to be tll, but that you can bea 
buoyant, vivacious, attractive 
woman in return for just a few 
minutes’ care each day in your 
own home. 

Individual Instruction—I give 
each pupil the individual, con- 
fidential treatment which her 
case demands. 

For ten cents I send you a 
card of correct poise for your 
dressing table and a booklet, 
showing you how to stand and 
walk with ease. 


| 














A Corset is not Needed 
for a Good Figure 


WwW . telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you 
P rite me today I never treat a patient I cannot help. If I cannot help you | will réfer got to the help you ned. 





Dept. 45, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 





Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of women. 








L. Kellogg & Company and offer them 
At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 
Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. 
Our Price 25 Cents per Set, Prepaid 
Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 


J. W. SCHERIIERHORN & CO,, 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THIS! 


We have secured the entire stock of 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHMETIC CARDS 


from E, 


Publishet’s price, 50 cents per set. 











superior, or collegiate, education have tore ‘Si LHOU ETT ES FOR STO RY WOR K 


much greater progress during the past few 
decades. Mr. Rogers points out that the 
cost of securing secondary education should | 
be reduced so that it may be in the reach’ 
of many more boys; that in the private | 
preparatory schools the days of work are’ 
too few and the ways of vacation too many; 
discusses the influence of athletics at such 
schools, and in the final paper gives many 
helpful suggestiens as to the betterment of 
conditions in general. These articles are 
likely to create something of a revolution in 
public sentiment regarding our boys’ private 
preparatory schools, for Mr. Rogers is no 
unfriendly critic and deals with his theme 
sympathetically and constructively. Phil- 
anthropic millionaires, as well as all those 











LITTLE MISS MUFTET 
— ener Comme 











ELIZA A. McGUINNESS, Rhode Island State Critic 


This set of eleven charts, ang of a series of SILHOU- 
ETTES, printed in heavy white paper, size 19 x 24 
inches. These charts are based on STANDARD STORIES and 
RHYMES, and are designed to encourage manual training in 
the lower grades. 

Heretofore paper cutting has not always given satisfaction 
because the children have had NO PATTERN that could be 
seen across the schoolroom. The cuttings of the teacher have 
meant but little, as pupils could not easily follow her opera- 
tions with the scissors while she worked on a small scale, her 
very hands obscuring a view of her work; consequently her 
efforts have not had the desired effect. 

The idea in presenting these sheets has been—to furnish a 
picture LARGE enough for pupils to see —to further the use 
of the scissors on bold but simple lines, and to give the 
teacher something from which she could get results. 


HOW TO USE THEM 


Detach the sheet from the roll as soos fasten on wall or portable blackboard; call attention to the®characteristic 





. : : : lines in the silhouette being produced; give the child a sheet of paper and a pair of scissors, and the Tesult will be 
interested in the cause of education, will do satisfactory to the teacher” ‘Price of Complete Set, 50 Cents; Postage, 10 Cents Extra 
well to read them. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY - - = 260 Devonshire Street, Boston 


TO OUR READERS—I you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 




















“FRESH AIR SCHOOL” 


A “fresh air school,” unique 
American educational institutions, 
in Providence, R. I. The school will be 
conducted indoors, in that it is to be held 
inside a building, but great swinging win- 
dows on three sides of each room, extending 
the length and width of each, and an exten- 
sive system of ventilation, will afford an 
almosphere of cold, pure air, free from 
germs, and easily adaptable to the conditions 
necessary to comfortable and hygienic study 
by each student. The idea of establishing 
the school was first suggested by the Rhode 
Island League for the Suppression of Tuber- 
culosis, which had heard of the very satis- 
factory results attained by the many schools 
of the kind in European countries, especially 
in Germany. The school is a part of the 
city’s regular school system and is under the 
control of the municipal school committee, 
but there is also a special advisory committee 
which acts in that capacity between the 
school and the municipal authorities, ex- 
plaining its needs and any alterations which 
would improve its usefulness. 

In fitting out the building for its intended 
purpose the committee which had the matter 
in charge was assisted by suggestions from 


among 
opened 
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most of the cities in which similar schools 
are in operation. The system in operation 
in the German schools, which is almost 
universal throughout Europe, has been 
adopted for the Providence school, with 
but few variations. 

The usual custom of removing the outer 
wraps while in the class-room will not be 
followed in the “‘fresh-air school,” except 
when the weather compels the closing of 
the large windows. Under ordinary condi- 
tions all clothing will be kept on and some 
of the students subject to cold extremities 
will have their feet and legs encased in 
woollen bags made for the purpose, and 
wear gloves or mittens when their studies 
and play permit. The chairs and desks and 
other paraphernalia in the class-rooms have 
been constructed on portable platforms, so 
that it will be possible at all times to keep 
within the rays of the sun. 

A prototype of the school has been con- 
ducted for several years in Charlottenburg 
adjoining the city of Berlin, in Germany. 
In this, which was one of the first of its kind, 
tofbe opened in the world, lessons are heard 
and the school proper conducted in the open 
air, during all kinds of weather. The “fresh 
air schools” in Germany, of there which are 
many, are regarded as models, and their 
system of study has been invariably selected 
as an example by new institutions in the 
countries where they have been adopted. 
Their daily sessions consist of three hours 
of study, which is arranged between periods 
devoted to play, gymnastics and other forms 
of out-door amusement. The schools, gen- 
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erally, are open to students of both sexes. 
The English institutions of the kind differ 
from those in Germany, in that they ar 
sheltered by tents. 


AN EDUCATIONAL NEED 


“There was never such a need of in 
dustrial education as now. There was 
never such a dearth of good men to fill 
important positions.” The New York Cen 
tral Superintendent of Motive Power is 
authority for the statement. The manage 
ment of that railroad shows its appreciation 
of the need by maintaining an apprentice 
school in which five hundred boys and young 
men are being trained in railroad work 
A number of large manufacturing enter- 
prises throughout the country have estab- 
lished similar Correspondence 
courses in technical training number their 
pupils by the thousand. The need of 
trained men in the trades is justifying these 
extraordinary private efforts for educating 
workmen. The fundamental principle of 
the public school system, which requires 
that every child shall have an equal oppor 
tunity to secure an essential education needs 
to be extended and applied to technical 
training. Public technical which 
will recognize this training in trades as a 
right to which every child is entitled, rather 
than as a privilege which may be obtained 
by a few through private enterprise, are a 
necessary complement to the present public 
school system. 


schools. 


schools 


— Boston Herald 





THOUSANDS CALLED FOR 


DRAWING WITH 
COLORED CRAYONS 


By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 


| 
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gold. 
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print the name _ of 


in each booklet. 
with or without photo. 
ing here shows 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupils at 
Close of School. 


Souvenir No. 4 


Is a neat 12 page booklet size 34x 5 
in., tied with a beautiful silk tassel, 
printed and embossed in colors and 
The design is exactly as repre- 
The inside contains 
an elegant poem, entitled ‘‘ Close of 
School” written especially for our 
souvenirs, also other appropriate mat- 
ter together wit illustrations. 
School, 
No., Township, County, State, Term, 
Teacher, School Board and Scholars 
They can be had 
style with 
If photo is not wanted there will ap- 
pear instead an appropriate design. 

Price-list Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 5c each 
Additional ones 4c each. 
40 or less with photo 6c each. Additional ones 5c each. 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 
We have two other designs. 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo- 


The Best Obtainable. 





We 
Dist. 


The engrav- 
photo. 





Send for samples. 





+t 2,97 9S 





The book contains sixty-four pages, size 6x74'’, and has seventy-five 
drawings with directions for coloring with colored or wax crayons. 


The drawings represent rugs, blankets, book covers, 


landscapes, 


marine views, birds, animals, grasses, flowers, fruits, vegetables, Jap- 


anese lanterns, butterflies, etc. 


By mail, postpaid, Price, 40 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








one 210 - - - 


graph of yourself or school house and we will make a small photo to appear on 
each souvenir. There will be no change made in the photograph and the pic- 
ture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally 
reduced in size. We cancopy from a large or small photo or from a greup fic- 
viling the head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to cthers 
in the group. Photos are made in the same manner as those costing $3 yer doz. 
We guarantee them not to fade. Your photo we return uninjured 
When sending your photograph please write your name and address on the 
back, Extra Photos can be had for 20c per doz. 

You must order no less than 10 and in no case will we send out less than there 
are scholars’ names to be printed. Remittance must accompany all orders. 
If souvenirs are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will 
rcfund your money. That’s the way we do business. Samples of our sou- 
venirs will be mailed upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. Orders are usually 
filled within a day or two after they are received. If photo is wanted it requires 
a little longer to complete the order. You should, however, order as soon as 
possible. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY 


Canal Dover, Ohio 
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Notes 


~In order to prevent the spread of 
scarlet fever, the Minneapolis Board of 
Education, at a special meeting, decided 
to burn at least 750 text-books in use in 
the Kenwood and Douglass schools. 


“Give children plenty of pure sugar, 
taffy and butterscotch,~and they’ll have 
little need of cod-liver oil,’’ says Dr. Wecds 
Hutchinson in the Christmas Woman’s 
Home Companion. “In short, sugar is, 
after meat, bread and butter, easily our next 
most important and necessary food. You 
can put the matter to a test very easily. 
Just leave off the pie, pudding or other 
desserts at your lunch or mid-day dinner. 
You’ll be astonished to find how quickly 
you'll feel ‘empty’ again, and how ‘un- 
finished’ the meal will seem. You can’t 
get any working man to accept a dinner pail 
without pie in it. And he’s absolutely 
right.” 


— Annie Windsor Allen has written a 
book whose title is, ‘Home, School, and 
Vacation.” From this book we take the 
following: ‘‘Three-quarters of all skilful 
teaching consists in presenting opportunities 
for mental action. A formed mind has a 
tendency to paralyze an unformed mind. 
The childish mind stands still when it is 
too much aware of an older presence. 
Therefore, when children have been sup- 
plied with what they need at home or at 
school, they must be left as much as possible 
to themselves in the use of it. The less 
teaching the better so long as they learn. 
The teaching should be just enough to insure 
steady progress and good mental habits.” 


- The dentists of Oshkosh, Wis., have 
prepared a plan for the free examination of 
the teeth of the school children of their city. 
The plan is now in the hands of the teachers’ 
committee of the Board of Education. The 
dentist is supposed to visit the schools once 
a month and to examine the teeth of such 
children as will submit to the examination. 
A chart will be made out and given to each 
child in order that his parents may know 
the condition of his teeth. The dentists 
propose to give talks in the various school 
buildings on the hygiene of the teeth. This 
movement is in accordance with the general 
tendency in all progressive countries through- 
out the world to-day, to pay more attention 
to the physical condition of school children. 

— Ex. 





THE IMPORTANT WORK 


‘“Who is that thin, starved-looking woman 
who hurries by here early every morning 
and hurries back late every evening?” 

“She? Oh, she’s a school teacher. She 
vets about $40 a month for handling a 
roomful of children.” 

““And who is that big, fat well-dressed 
man who strolls by here now and then, 
smoking a good cigar and looking at ease 
with life?” 

“He? Why, he’s an inspector of ash 
barrels, or something like that. He gets 
two hundred a month from the city.” —Life 








AFTER THE GRIP 


That is, when the severity of the trouble 
is passed, then comes a period of great 
danger. The patient continues in a 
weak, enfeebled condition, does not 
seem to rally, strength comes slowly. 
At this time Hood’s Sarsaparilla does 
a grand work, in revitalizing the blood 
and building up the strength so that all 
danger of attacks from other diseases 
is removed and health fully restored. 

Very Weak. —‘‘I had the grip and 
became very weak. I then took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it did me so much good 
I now take it every season and regard it 
as a never failing medicine.” Mrs. Anna 
B. Cooper, Titusville, N. J. 

Could Hardly Walk.—‘‘My husband 
was taken down with the grip, and when 
he was able to be up again he was so 
weak he could hardly walk. But Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla made him strong and gave 
him an appetite.” Mrs. Millie M. Abbott, 
Wamsley, Ohio. 


direct from mills. Black taffeta, 19 
inches, 58 cts., 36 inches, 98 cts. 
Extra Brilliant, 204 inches, 78 cts. 


Samples FREE on application. 
HALCYON SILK WORKS, Dept. B., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 








WE SUPPLY 


HIGH GRADE TEACHERS 
FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Thorough investigation of record of 
candidates insures best possible service 
to employers of teachers. Methods 
broader in scope and more successful 
than any teachers’ agency. Offices in 
twelve cities covering the entire country 
enable us to supply men or opportu- 
nities in almost any locality desired. 
Special advantages to male teachers 
desiring promotion or willing to con- 
sider opportunities in business or tech- 
nical work. We guarantee to every 
client active and aggressive efforts. 

Tell us what position you want filled 
and let us submit abstracts of capyble 


~HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 


Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 
1015 Hartford Building, Chicago, Il 
430 Chemical Building, St Louis, Mo. 


(Other Offices in Other Cities) 





ART TOURS TO EUROPE 


to see and to study the Art of Italy, Spain 
France and Germany under the best Directors. 


Small parties for people of taste and culture. Special Tour for Art Teachers 
to London Conference. Also Summer Painting Classes in Spain and Italy, for Students. Apply 


NEW YORK (CHASE) SCHOOL OF ART, 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 





GET THE PUPILS’ PRACTICE TABLETS 
In Augsburg’s Drawing 
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New York University 


Electric Locomotive 


mpClassified Advertising » ~ 3 


“i, In the limited space allowed each firm in these 

‘se columns, it is impossible for them to tell the 
ay whole story. Write for full information. 

. Gould Hall Dormitory 





New York Central Railway 











C EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS ) 





The publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
Special information in regard to any particular 
publication on their list Weoite them. 


THE FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN. Percy’s 
Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield’s Discourse of Vir- 
ginia 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History 





Leaflets. Price, 1o cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 





A NEW SERIES of six beautifully illustrated Geo- 
graphical Readers has just been published by THE 
Century Company. They are excellent as literature, 
full of stories of adventure, description and travel. 


SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
Company. 


TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS may select three 
framing portraits of Mathematicians from our port- 
folios of mathematical portraits, with a years subscrip- 
tion to THE Open Court ($1.00), a monthly illus- 
trated magazine of exceptional value for teachers. 
Send for circular, sample copy and information. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1322 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample lesson 
free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 














PENMANSBHIP For $2 we will mail “Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship” (275 pp, 1000 cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or The Ells- 
worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. 


C HELP WANTED ) 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope fcr 
nformation to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















C SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES +) 





DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, Chris- 
tian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING 
Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. Type- 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. O. N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 





ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get “Brushwork in 
Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 cents. 
Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 





AUGSBURG SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Send in your name now for circulars to be sent as soon 
as issued. Address E. S. Smith, 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


C SCHOOL BOOKS +) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS Lar assortment 
of school library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 











SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS FREE Send for par- 
ticulars. Ask for circulars of our Hawthorne Certificate 
method. Educational Publishing aes Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Address nearest office. 





C MISCELLANEOUS ‘) 


ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc. 
written to order. Manuscripts revised, typewritten and 
sold on commission. Miller's Literary Agency, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 











TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thelr 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Home Study Courses 


y Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre« 
Paratory, Agricuitural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on thé 
ground of expense, 


Write today for a free copy 
of our eighty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
33 Besse Place , Springficid, Mass. 


TEACHERS AMPLY REPAID 


“TI feel sure that every teacher who’ adds 
a library to her school-room will be amply 
repaid for the time and effort she spends.” 

his is one sentence from an interesting 16 
age illustrated booklet, telling how Mi 

hompson secured a library for her school 
without cost. Send for it to Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


ANN ARBOR KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
Established 1892 
Instruction by Correspondence 








dobn F. » Ph. D. 
yoann of hogs 

















A thorough and careful training in practical Kinder- 
gartening. 

Work designed for primary and private teachers. 
Also for use in the home. Address 


Home Office: 1107 Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 











Branch Office: Geo. F. Brooks, Salina, Kansas. 
(Please mention Prmmary Epucation) 
© RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
¢ Bicycle. Write for special offer. 
/ We Ship on Approval without acent 
, deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
y and prepay /reight on every bicycle. 
“a FACTORY PRICES on bicycles,tires 
f ed 
alogsand learn our wnAcard of prices and marvelous special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 2!9 Chicago, Ill. 
DISCOURAGED WITH HER 
READING CLASSES 
Miss Gertrude Thompson felt that a school 
better results, Send for an interesting 16 
page illustrated booklet giving her experience 
and told in her own words, how she readily 
secured a library without cost. Address 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
4 and sundries. Do not buy until you receive our cat- 
library would bea valuable aid in getting 
New York, and Chicago. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS 


While the advertisements of Mrs. Wins- 
!ow’s Soothing Syrup state precisely what 
the experienced nurse knew the syrup had 
done and would continue to do for infants, 
there is as much that might be said of what 


it does for mothers. 


In allaying the pain of infants while 
teething it insures to mothers peaceful 


days and restful nights. 


In relieving infants of wind colic it re- 
lieves mothers of one of their main causes 
for anxiety, and as a remedy for diarrhoea 
it would seem to be the antidote for all 
maternal fears. 

Hence mothers can enjoy the home circle 
and the outside world as well while their 
infants thrive through the medium of Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 





Notes 


— The Board of Education of Granite, 
Minn., has authorized the Superintendent 
of Schools to expel all pupils who indulge 
in the use of tobacco. 


— The Educational News of Edinboro, 
Scotland, reports a movement among Scotch 
school teachers directed against every kind 
of secrecy in the appointment of teachers 
and demanding for all teachers the privilege 
of inspecting all letters received by school 
authorities with regard to the installation 
of teachers. Up to this time this privilege 
has been denied to prospective candidates. 


—In Bowdoin School, one of the large 
schools of Boston, there are said to be 
twenty-four racial types or lines of ancestry 
represented: American, Italian, Greek, 
German, Dutch, Jewish, English, Irish, 
Scotch, French, Canadian, French-Can- 
adian, Swedish, Armenian, Danish, Negro, 
Portuguese, Swiss, Polish, Finnish,. Hun- 
garian, Welsh, Norwegian and Roumanian. 
It would be hard to match this outside of 
America. 


— President Hamilton, of Tufts College, 
in his annual report maintains that co- 
education has not proved a success. He 
paints a rather gloomy picture of the co- 
educational institutions in New England 
in the future. He says that all co-educa- 
tional colleges are tending rapidly to become 
girls’ schools. Wherever girls find an open- 


ing they increase so rapidly that they in time . 


crowd out the boys. According to President 
Hall, the average young man does not enjoy 
having the girls in his classes. 


— The scarcity of teachers in the country 
schools in many of the counties of South 
Dakota is leading to the revival of the 
question of centralizing the rural schools 
of the county. In one township it costs 
about $1750 a year to educate these children, 
while with the consolidation of the schools 
into one school they could be operated for 
about one-half. Added to this cost would 
be the payment of the transportation of the 
children to the school, and even at that there 
would be money saved and a better school 
maintained. 


—QOne may be feeling, at a given time, 
without courage and far from cheerful. 
This, at least, he can do: he can take a 
good long breath, and stiffen his backbone, 
and put on the appearance of cheer and 
courage, and so doing he is far more apt 
to become cheerful and courageous. There 
are two sorts of selves in you, a lower and a 
higher. You can be true to your higher 
self, or you can be true to your lower self. 
But you are bound to be true to your higher 
self. And one of the sensible, helpful ways 
to get the feelings you think you ought to 
have is to act in the line of them. It is to 
no one’s credit to act as badly as he feels. 
He is rather bound often to act much better 
than he feels. And so acting, he will be 
helped to better feeling. 

— President King, Oberlin College 


Positions Open 
for Teachers 


Hundreds of positions like those described 
below now open for capable, experienced 
men. Good openings in business and 
technical work for men wishing to give 
up teaching. 


Director: Well-known eastern college has open- 
ing for first-class man to take charge of athletics. 
Salary, $1000. (PT-4771) 

Inatractor: University in middle West wants 
thoroughly experienced man to teach mechanical 
drawing. Will have charge of classes In e.ementary 
mechanical drawing, mechanism, machine design 
and de-.criptive geometry. Salary, $1008. (CT-3578) 

Teacher of English and Natural Science wanted 
by southern university. Must be man of first-cla-s 
ability pleasing personality and able to c ach ath- 
letic teams. Absolutely essential that he be good 
discipHnarian, Salary aceording to man. (PT-4717) 


Teacher: High grade coeducational school 
wants young man to teach Latin and Greek. Salary, 
$550 and board. (PT-4722) 

Teacher: High school wants man toteach com- 
mercial arithmetic, 5 — spelling, typewrit- 
ing, and bookkeeping. Need not be a colkve 
graduate but must have had experience in teaching 
these branches. 

Professor: University in New England wants 
assistant professur of engineering to begin work 
September 25th. Must have had some experierce in 
engineering practice as well as in teaching. Prefer 
Cornell, Columbia or Michigan man. Salary, $15.0. 
(A T-81888) 

Teacher: This school has opening for man to 
teach commercial law, arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting. etc. Location, Midale 
West. Salary, (CT-3682) 

Instructor: Large agricultural echool wants 
experienced man to teach pharmacy. Location, 
West. Salary according to man. (CT-3596) 

Instructor: Large technical school located in 
the South has opening for man to teach civil en- 
gineering. Must be neat draftsman, able to teach 
surveying, railway engineering. highway e gineering 
and masonry construction. Salary, $1000 with ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. (ST-1878) 

Teacher: School of pharmacy wants man to 
take charge of wy of theoretical and prac- 
tical pharmacy. lary to be arranged (CT-999) 

Inetructor: University in West wants man 
th ty — experienced in teaching metallurgy. 
Salary, $1800. (CT-3836) 

Instructor: One of the largest universities in 
the country wants instructor in German. Must hold 
degree of D. Salary. $1000 and up for the first 
year. Excellent opportunity for the right man. 
(CT-2073) 

Teacher: State normal school has vacancy in 
athletics and slgebra which will pay $1000. School 
term begins September 25th. (CT-4001) 

Inatructor: This college wants man to teach 
science and mathematics, and mart come from a 
school where these are strong features. Must be 
over 24 years of age an‘ will live in young men’s 
dormitory. Prefer man interested in athietics. 
Salary, $550 and living. (PT-4722) 

Professor: Southern college wants man to teach 
Natural Science. Mast be g nial and sympathetic 
with students anda good speaker—capable of making 
a favorable impression for the college in publ.c ad- 
dresses. Prefer a sontherner althongh this is not 
absolutely essential. Salary, $1000. (PT-4765b) 

Teacher: Commercial school in greater New 
York has 6p ning for teacher «f English, arithmet c 
and bookkeeping. Must be college graduate and of 
g od personality. Salary, $1000. (AT-85446) 

Professor: Well-known college wan’s man to 
take charge of biolog cal department to prepare stu- 
dents for medical schovls. Must! e col ege graduate 
and have specialized in sev ral years of graduate 
study. Salary, $1000up. (PT-477la) 


Write us to-day, stating age and expe- 


rience, and mention r number of 
the position you can fill 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 


New York—Suite 144, 305 Broadway. 
Chicago—1o15 Hartford Building. 

St. Louis—430 Chemical Building. 
(Other offices in other cities.) 


TEACH IN NEW YORK CITY 


Next September 1200 teachers will be needed here. 
Are you eligible? If so, I can help yow pass. For 
seven years I have been giving correspondence instruc- 
tion to hundreds of teachers, and they are teachin 
here now. See my Pamphlet 13 for proof. Sen 
stamp for full information. 


FOR YOU 


Examinations in June; length of course, two to three 
months, in connection with teaching; tuition low, all 
books furnished free; no more commission after ap- 
pointment; salary, $000 to $2400. Register any time. 


A NEW BOOK 
F pitome of History and Princirles of Education 


A complete and accurate text-book with righthand 
pages blank for notes; principles clearly stated; re- 
views, tests and summaries; for teachers, students, 
clubs, reading circles, and especially for private study 
and preparation for examinations. 

267 pp., 75 cents. Stamps accepted. 








T. J. McAvoy, 306 Fulton -t., Hrooklyn,N Y. 





TO OUR READERS-—If you ere at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thelr 


necessarily meagre ennouncement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Tell me about these children 
Tell me about these children. 
Tell me about these child »n. 
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~~ Crayonart, 8 colors. 


= March, 1908 


‘ready for class use with a sample sheet in colors. 
> ~ colors, or for colored crayon in drawing work, these will be found ideal helps. 
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DRAWING IN COLOR 





_ Drawing With Colored Crayons 
By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools. 
There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses and 


»* weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 
sunlight, moonlight and shade effects. 


75, Illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 30 cents, 





Flower Outlines 


A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in outline, in numbered squares ; inter- 
esting and easy drawing for young pupils. 


12 prints, 6x9 inches. Price, 25 cents. 


Colored Flower Studies 


7 packets containing 24 sheets (6xg inches) of flowers printed in outline, all 
For flat-wash painting in water 


Price, 25 cents per package 


The Little Colorist Series 
Six Booklets 


Happily adapted for practice work in color 
No. 1 Spring Ww ith 15 plates, 7 in colors 
No. 2 Summer 15 ~ 
No. 3. Autumn 15 
No. Winter 15 
No. 5 Common Animals 15 
No. 6 Common Birds 15 
Size 8x5 in. Paper. Mailing price, each, 7 cents; per set, 3c cents. 








Materials for Drawing 


Retail, 5 cents a box. 
$6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. 


By mail, 3 cents a box extra for 
postage. $4.80 per gross, freight NOT 


prepaid. 
Crayola No. 800, Same price as above. 


Crayola No. 54, 8 colors. 
extra for postage. 


Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail, 4 cents a box 


Drawing Pencils “Aug 1” retail, 5 cents; per doz. 60 cents. 
$4.80 per gross, freight NOT prepaid. 
“Aug 2” per doz. 30 cents; $3.00 per gross, transportation NOT prepaid. 


_- Water Color Drawing Paper 


5 cents, 
“ ba ‘“ 


50 sheets in pad, 44 x, 6 retail, 

50 ‘“ “ ‘“ 6x 9 10 

50 ce “ “cc 9 x12 “ec 20 ce 
Drawing Paper 


1 Manila paper of excellent quality, designed for pencil and crayon use, is 
pui up in pads of two sizes: 
Pads of 100 sheets, size 44.x6 inches. Each, 5 cents 
Pads of 50 sheets, size6xg inches, Each, 5 cents 
2 White Paper, suitable for water color, crayon, or pencil work, is put up in 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 6x 9 inches. Each, to cents. (Postage, 5 cents.) 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 6 x9 inches. Each 20 cents. (Postage, 15 cents.) 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 44x 6 inches. Each 5 cents. (Postage, 5 cents.) 
These pads cannot be sent prepaid at the prices named. Drawing paper prices 
subject to change without notice. 


E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








Practical Helps 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR 
ARBOR DAY 


By the Popular Author 
ALICE KE. ALLEN 
Price, 20 Cents 


Educational Gymnastic 
Play 
For Little Folks 
By Fannie L. Johnson aud Jennie M. Colby 
In ** Gymnastic Play” each exer- 
cise is presented to the little folks in 
the form of some interesting activity 
while the true value of the movement 
is preserved. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


Primary Language Cards 

Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s most suc: 
cessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation and Language Work. 
In neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended 
for use. in connection with ‘* The 
Story of Hiawatha,” ‘* Stories of the 
Red Children,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for. color- 
ing on each card, These cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or out- 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and Drawing 
Sixteen cards, 54x 8”, with full 

directions for coloring on each card. 

Price, 25 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 


Price, 25 cents 
@ @\e@°@ 
& 3 
@®eie © 
When First We Go To 
School 


By M. Heren Beckwits 
Amply illustrated. 











188 pages. 

An exceedingly suggestive and 
practically helpful book for the first 
primary teacher, intended especially 
to plan work and entertainment. for 
the first half hour in the morning, 
recreation periods, and the seat-work 
that is usually left to the discretion 
of the teacher. 

Each month’s work fully provided 
for. Price, 50 cents. 





Educational Publishing Company 
Chicago New York Atlanta Bostea 
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Put It in Your School this Spring 
FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


For Primary Grades 


I have found it a most helpful 
and valuable book. Professor 
Fairbanks has the power of vital- 
izing his geography stories for 
children, and this delightful 
quality is in evidence on every 
page. 

ANNA B. COMSTOCK, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cloth 236 Pages Mailing Price, 60 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 


18 E. 17th St. 
New York 


717 Market St. 
San Francisco 





BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS 
3 FOR SPRING 


Studies in flat-wash 
painting, containing 
twelve colored studies, 
with outlines, for 
teacher and pupil. 


No. 
No. 
No. 





1 Dandelion 

2 Pink 

3 Morning 
Glory 

4 Tulip 

No. 5 Pond Lily 

No. 6 Yellow Lily 

No. 7 Water Lily 

No. 8 Crocus 

No. 9g Clematis 

No. 10 Nasturtium 

No. 11 Squash Flower 

No. 12 Cowslip 


No. 


In. permanent book form 
8xi1in. Price, 75 cents 











L. E. NORRIS 
54 Clayton Street, Bosion, Mass. ~ 





FIVE THOUSAND 























Now is the time to avail yourself of the offer 
Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates ‘free) and full information 


WHAT THOUSANDS TELL US 


MEETS THE DEMANDS OF THE SCHOOLS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING AS WELL AS BOOKS FOR HOME READING 


CHAMPION City, Mo. 
The books ordered from you some time since were duly received and 
in good condition. The children could scarcely wait until they had 
been numbered. They are all well bound and good clear print. 
W. S. CONNALLY. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
Enclosed please find money order for $20.00 for School Libraries 
as per slip. E. W. AKERS, 
Middleton, Cal. 


The Hawthorne School Library purchased by our school meets every 
demand for supplementary work in the school, containing books for 
~each grade and on nearly every subject taught in the schools of to-day, 
It -has cultivated a taste for a better class of reading in some of the 
homes, as well as among the pupils. I heartily recommend it to all 
teachers and school officers. Mrs. VIOLA FARLOw, 
Spring Hill, Ti. 


FRANKLIN, Ky. 

The forty volumes sent are beautiful and have been received in good 
condition. 

I have recommended your plan of raising a library. I wish to send 
you names of other teachers later, and will do what I can to induce 
them to purchase your libraries. 

(Signed) Miss Maup M, Bratr. 


My pupils raised the money in a few hours, and are waiting anxiously ( 
for something new to read. Ipa B. WARLEY, ee 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


We are very much pleased with our little library. The children of 7 
the Webster School found it very easy to sell the coupons, and are tak-»" J 
ing great pride in the result of their efforts. It is certainly a very good 
plan you have taken to help the schools move forward in the way of 
good reading. Munntz E. CARVER, 

Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 





WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 


REME MIBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract to order a library. Less than 1 per] 





Address for Circulars and Certificates 


cent of those who endeavor to secure a library by our method are unsuccessful. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 


18 E, 17th Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


16 Trinity Avenue 


717 Market Stree* —— 
ATLANTA J 


SAN FRANCISCO 





